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line wire. 


ONG-SPAN construction is one 
i. of the important recent devel- 

opments in the building of 
rural telephone lines. It is the re- 
sult of efforts to reduce the invest- 
ment required to provide facilities 
for furnishing high grade service to 
rural subscribers. 

This type of construction has been 
in experimental use by some of the 
Bell companies for about a year or 
less in various localities. One Inde- 
pendent company in Iowa has had 
such a line in service for more than 
three years with satisfactory results. 

Reports on this new type construc- 
tion have been so numerous and fa- 
vorable that it was decided to investi- 
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of service. . 





By RAY BLAIN 


gate to obtain first hand information 
as to its present use and _ prob- 
able future possibilities in the tele- 
phone industry. Everyone will agree 
that the prospect of a better line 
at a lower cost would certainly be 
welcome in the rural line field. 

Some claim that the new type 
buried wire, now in experimental use 
in some sections of the country, is 
the answer. In the author’s opinion 
it is still a little early to predict, 
with any degree of accuracy, its fu- 
ture possibilities from both a service 
and economic standpoint. 

However, the long-span construc- 
tion with high strength line wire 
seems to be the immediate answer 


View to left shows wire tied in the usual manner on regular wooden brackets. 
This is a pole in a 400-ft. span which is still in perfect condition after 3!/2 years 
. . Below is shown a bracket line of the new high strength steel wire. 
View to right shows short crossarms which are used in lieu of brackets for sup- 
porting high strength steel wire on rural lines. Note that the wire is tied on the 
outside of insulators to provide extra clearance; gain is cut rather deep to elimi- 


nate need for braces on crossarm. 





Long-Span Construction 
On Rural Telephone Lines 


AN ANSWER, in part at least, to rural problems of today, is the 
development of long-span construction, utilizing high strength 
Results from test installations indicate that this new 
type of rural construction offers possibilities for improving rural 
service as well as reducing construction and maintenance costs 


to at least a part of the difficult ru- 
ral line problems of the present day. 
As one experienced telephone man re- 
plied when asked for his honest opin- 
ion of high strength steel wire: 
“This wire permits our construct- 
ing a line twice as good as formerly 
and at about one-half the cost.” 
Thus this construction may be a 
real step forward in the furnishing 
of adequate rural service at a rea- 
sonable cost. 


Test Installations in Iowa 


When starting out on our investi- 
gation a one-mile test installation of 
this new steel wire which had been 
in service about one year was located 





in western Iowa. It is a single metal- 
lic circuit on brackets supported by 
good husky 20-foot poles set in the 
ground to a depth of four feet. The 
spans are 350 feet in length. The 
wire was up in perfect condition, and 
it was actually difficult to realize that 
the spans were so long. 

Next a test installation consisting 
of a metallic circuit about two miles 
in length and supported by small, 
two-pin crossarms without braces 
was visited. The poles were husky 
“twenties” and set four feet in the 
ground. Longer poles were used on 
all road crossings. The spans here 
were only 250 feet in length. 

About 100 miles distant was 
found a line of high strength steel 
wire, five miles in length, which had 
been in service for 3% years. This 
line had weathered three winters and 
one severe sleetstorm, without a 
single case of trouble. The spans are 
all 400 feet, the longest we have 
seen on any ordinary telephone line. 

This is a metallic circuit supported 
on wood brackets. The wire was up 
in perfect condition in all spans and 
had the appearance of having been 
strung only the previous day. 

These three test installations 
proved to us conclusively that this 
new type construction has real pos- 
sibilities in the future building of 
good rural lines and thus is worthy 
of further consideration. Hence all 
available information has been gath- 
ered to pass along to TELEPHONY’s 
readers with the hope it may be used 
to advantage in the solving of some 
of their future rural line problems. 

The new high strength line wire 
now available is of two different 


View to right shows method of wiring wood 
brackets to pole to provide extra strength 
on a high strength wire line. 


Below is shown another bracket line of new 

high strength steel wire. Note the length of 

span, as indicated by the large number of 
fence posts between telephone poles. 


types. One type is a double galvan- 
ized B.B. telephone wire with the 
same conductivity as the usual B.B., 
but of high strength. It is similar 
to the usual B.B. wire except it is 
not annealed. For .109-in. diameter 
(No. 12 B.W.G.) requirements are: 

Strength 793 pounds (85,000 per 
sq. in.); 5,800 maximum mile ohm 
(for standard coating of 0.8 oz. per 
sq. ft.); 9 twists in 100 diameters; 
one-half mile coils, each free from 
factory joints; made from copper- 
bearing steel, containing not less 
than 0.20 per cent copper. Heavier 
coatings of zinc, with correspond- 
ingly lower mile ohms, form addi- 
tional grades. These are 1.6 and 2.4 
ozs. per sq. ft., with respective mile 
ohms of 5,500 and 5,200. 

The other type is also furnished in 
the .109 size. This wire has a break- 
ing strength of 1,213 pounds mini- 
mum. The resistance is 75 ohms per 
loop mile as compared with approxi- 
mately 70 ohms for the present 
standard iron wire of equal size. 

As far as ordinary rural line uses 
are concerned it compares quite fa- 
vorable from a transmission stand- 
point with the ordinary iron wire. 
What is meant by this is that the 
difference in transmission is so slight 
that it will not ordinarily be noticed 
by the users. This new wire is avail- 
able in a zinc coating of 0.8 ounce per 
square foot. 

Limiting values for the tensile 























strength of the wire are from 130,- 
000 to 166,000 pounds per square 
inch, based on the diameter a‘ter 
applying the zinc coating. The cri ss- 
section of steel in the wire is 0.0087 
square inch. The elastic limits may 
be taken as 55 per cent of the break- 
ing strength of the wire. Other speci- 
fications may be used for these new 
type wires or similar wires, but to 
date these are the only ones that have 
been obtained for study. 

Insofar as the writer was able to 
ascertain, there are no long-span 
rural lines of Copperweld wire in his 
locality. It is believed, however, that 
the No. 10, A.W.G. Copperweld wire 
could be used successfully on this 
type construction. This wire has an 
actual diameter of .1019 inch, with 
a breaking load of 1,130 pounds for 
the 40 per cent conductivity and 
1,231 pounds for the 30 per cent con- 
ductivity. The resistance for the 40 
per cent is 2.547 ohms and for the 
30 per cent 3.396 ohms per 1,000 feet 
at 68° Fahr. 

The No. 12, A.W.G., high strength, 
40 per cent conductivity Copperweld 
wire is being used extensively in the 
construction of numerous forestry 
telephone lines. These lines are not 
only subjected to sleet and wind 
storms but also to falling trees and 
tree branches. These forestry lines 
usually traverse remote, unpopulated 
areas and because of their impor- 
tance it is desirable that conductors 


View showing a good, husky, 20-ft. pole set 
four feet in the ground for supporting new 
high strength wire. 
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A dead-end parallel wire for drop 
and a good stranded wire guy used 
on a new high strength wire line. 


having high strength and safety be 
used. Wire meeting these exacting 
conditions in the U. S. Forestry Serv- 
ice would no doubt provide excellent 
rural line service in any section of 
the country. 
Line Design Recommended 
for New Wire 


The principal advantage of this 
new wire for rural line use, as we 
see it, is that it permits the use of 
much longer spans and, consequently, 
a much cheaper line. Some recom- 
mend the use of 350-foot spans in 
heavy-loaded areas and 450-foot 
spans in medium and light loaded 
areas. This might all be well in a 
level country, but in hills it is diffi- 
cult to always locate a span of this 
length so as to keep the center clear 
of the fence or ground. 

One exchange manager states that 
he intends to standardize on 300-foot 
spans. He said that while they have 
tried the 400-foot spans and found 
them entirely satisfactory, they be- 
lieve that the shorter span proves 
adequate economy and in some re- 
spects makes a better line possible. 
Also later should it be necessary to 
use closer spacing of poles, due to 
an increase in the number of cir- 
cuits in the lead, a new pole can be 
set in the center of each span to pro- 
vide 150 foot spacing. 

Even the 300-foot span is ex- 
tremely long when measured by pres- 
ent standards. This was brought 
forcibly to our attention when at- 
tempting to photograph a section of 
new construction. On an ordinary 
line with the “usual spacing it is 
never difficult to show three or four 
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on a small crossarm. 


View showing wires transposed on a two-piece insulator 
Arm has pulled slightly downward, 
showing a brace might have been used to advantage. 


poles fairly well in a photograph. 
But with the long spacing, even the 
second pole is so small in the print 
that it can barely be seen. 

We should not care to attempt to 
twist or serve a splice in this type 
wire; but by this we do not intend 
to infer that its splicing is at all 
difficult. One job was viewed which 
was spliced with twisted sleeves and 
others with two different kinds of 
compression sleeves. 

Splicing the High 

Strength Wire 

It was stated that no particular 
difficulty has been experienced when 
splicing with ordinary compression 
sleeves in the usual manner. We un- 
derstand that one special type of 
compression sleeve is now available 
for this new wire and another manu- 
facturer gives assurance that he also 
will have a special sleeve for the 
splicing of this wire available in the 
very near future. So no one need 
anticipate any splicing difficulties in 
the use of this wire. 

While good poles should always be 
used on all lines, they are especially 
necessary on this new type, long-span 
construction. The majority of com- 
panies seem to prefer a 20-foot pole 
with a 5-inch or 6-inch top. The 25- 
foot pole has some advantages in cer- 
tain localities, though it is not an 
absolute necessity in the majority of 
cases. One man advised us that he 
could build a two-circuit, four-wire 
line, on 20-foot poles set four feet in 
the ground on 300-foot spans, and 
maintain ample clearance at all times. 

By ample clearance we mean that 
the low wire in the center of the span 









New method of turning corner with 
the aid of strain insulators. Note 
that this is a much cleaner and bet- 
ter job than with wood brackets. 


shall clear the ground by at least 
six feet in all cases. Some may be 
of the opinion that this is not ade- 
quate clearance, but if the line is 
near the fence it should never cause 
trouble due to being so close to the 
ground. The shorter the poles, the 
stronger the line; and this is always 
a real advantage. 

Underground dips or buried wire, 
under streets, roads, power lines and 
railroad tracks are now being exten- 
sively used in certain sections of the 
country. When these underground 
dips are not desirable, higher poles 
must necessarily be used for cross- 
ings. 

Thus far in most installations of 
this new long-span construction, the 
wire has been supported on ordinary 
wood brackets. These brackets seem 
to hold well without loosening when 
fastened to the poles with 40 and 
60 penny spikes. 

Providing Adequate Sup- 

port for the New Wire 

Naturally there is an extra heavy 
strain on the dead-end brackets. This 
can be successfully handled by using 
double brackets, or a single bracket 
with a wire tie around it, nailed to 
the pole to provide the necessary ex- 
tra strength. An extra nail at the 
side of the bracket to help hold the 
strain is also a big aid in holding 
the bracket firmly in place. Strain 
insulators wired to the pole also 
make an ideal means of dead-ending 
this type wire. 

This method is especially desirable 
when turning a right angle corner 
and is, we believe, much neater, 
cheaper and better than wood brack- 
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ets. On one of the test installations 
the wood brackets were wired as well 
as nailed to the poles to provide ex- 
tra strength, but in our opinion this 
is not ordinarily necessary. 

The one test installation previously 
mentioned, where the single metallic 
circuit was supported on the two-pin 
crossarm without braces, was a 
neat arrangement. However, the arm 
did have a tendency to pull down on 
the poles where transpositions were 
located. This could probably be cor- 
rected by providing the crossarms on 
transposition poles with a _ single 
brace. 

Normally both wires are tied on 
the outside of the insulators on these 
poles to provide better clearance. 
Everything considered, the use of 
short crossarms makes a much better 
job than the wood brackets. 

Type of Insulators Used 

in Long Spans 

So far as we have been able to de- 
termine, this new steel wire can be 
satisfactorily used on any approved 
type telephone insulator. All reports 
indicate that the wire does not re- 
quire insulator replacement any more 
often than the regular iron wire 
strung on the shorter spans. 


es 
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1. View showing clearance in center of 350- 
ft. span with new high strength wire. 


2. A fixture recently developed for power 

use which, it is believed, could be used to 

advantage with high strength line wire. This 

fixture would take the place of the saddle 
groove insulator. 
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Pole and guy on a 400-ft. span line. Note 

extreme long distance to second pole on top 

of hill; also note small strain on this pole, 
even though it is well guyed. 


One telephone man suggested the 
use of saddle-groove insulators for 
this type wire. In our opinion this 
theory is sound as the wire rests in 
the groove and the tie only keeps it 
in place. We would even venture to 
go a step farther to wonder why 








some progressive manufacturer des 
not develop a small angle bracket of 
iron to support a small saddle groove 
insulator on a steel pin, the bracket 
to be attached to the pole with two 
small fetter drive screws. 

An insulator on a_ steel pin, 
mounted by drilling a hole through 
the poles, as is commonly used on 
some of the new power lines, might 
be successfully adapted to telephone 
use. The ordinary telephone insu!a- 
tor mounted in this position would 
have all the advantages of the saddle- 
groove type. Much can sometimes be 
learned of good construction meth- 
ods by observing the developments 
in the power industry. 

Certainly the old style wood bracket 
is obsolete for any type construc- 
tion, and the method by which it is 
attached to the poles with ordinary 
nails cannot be considered the best 
in modern construction practices. 
The wood bracket is seldom used 
these days by the power industry. 
The suggested new iron bracket of 
either type could no doubt be manu- 
factured in large quantities at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

Guys are a most important part in 

(Please turn to page 43) 





3. Another view showing method of tieing 
wire to insulator and wiring of bracket to 
pole for extra strength. 


4. Method of anchoring single bracket to 
pole for extra strength on a dead-end. Note 
extra nail at bottom of bracket. 


5. Protector for buried type of wire for en- 


trance to farmhouse, under a railroad track 
and power line. 
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Typical rural pole line construction of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co.: View to left shows Midland rural lead No. 31 on state road M-20 west 
of Midland, Mich. View to right shows Saginaw rural lead No. 80, approximately two miles south of Gratiot Road. 





Rural and Small Office 
Engineering Problems 


Plant Extension Engineer, Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 


By R. FOULKROD 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM of Michigan Bell plans maximum of eight 
rural stations per line and engineering design provides high standard 
of rural service. Experiments with buried rural wire reveal its physical, 
economical and technical limitations. Long-span rural construction, 
with high tensile steel wire, is also under test. Program under way for 
gradual conversion of all small offices to common battery operation. 
Much good is anticipated as a result of comprehensive program of serv- 
ice improvement in rural areas. Paper presented at Michigan convention 


HERE ARE in service in 

Michigan at the present time 

approximately 530 telephone 
central offices serving under 1,000 
stations each. About 325 of these 
are owned and operated by the In- 
dependent companies and 207 by the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. These 
offices, in general, serve the small 
communities and are located mostly 
in the rural areas. 

The total number of magneto sta- 
tions served by these offices, to- 
gether with those served from larger 
offices, is approximately 105,500, of 
which 59,000 are rural. 

As a matter of interest, the divi- 
sion of ownership of these stations 
is as follows: 52,000 of the mag- 
neto stations and 29,400 of the rural 
stations are served by connecting 
companies, and 53,500 of the total 
magneto, and 29,600 of the rural 
Stations are served by the Michigan 
Bell Company. The percentage of 
magneto stations to total stations 
in the case of the Michigan Bell is 
approximately 8 per cent. 

Of the rural stations served by 
the Michigan Bell, 25,600 are on a 
magneto basis and 4,000 are on a 
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common battery basis. It is prob- 
able that about the same division 
applies to the Independent company 
stations. All of the foregoing fig- 
ures are mentioned to give a bet- 
ter idea of the magnitude of the 
problem involved. They are inter- 
esting in that they indicate that 
the division of ownership of rural 
stations is almost equal between the 
Independent companies and_ the 
Michigan Bell. 

Of the 530 central offices serv- 
ing under 1,000 stations. each, 
470 are of the magneto type 
office equipment, representing a de- 
crease of this type of equipment 
of about 30 offices in the last two 
years. Prior to 1936, the rate of 
conversion to common battery serv- 
ice was probably even lower than 
the average figure of about 3 per 
cent a year, given above. 

Practically all small offices were 
originally installed on a magneto 
basis, and in many cases, as indi- 
cated by the foregoing figures, this 
condition has persisted up until the 
present time for reasons of economy 
and other factors. The importance 
of good service in small communi- 


ties and on rural lines is hard to 
over-estimate. Good service leads 
naturally to a greater appreciation 
and greater use of the facilities. 

Comparisons with the volume com- 
monly received on radio today em- 
ploying, as it does, no wires, may 
lead our customers to expect, in 
many cases, a better grade of serv- 
ice on the wire plant than they are 
now receiving. Particular spots of 
poor transmission reflect on the tele- 
phone company giving the service, 
and are undesirable from many 
standpoints. 

There are many factors entering 
into the furnishing of a satisfactory 
grade of service, and it is the inten- 
tion of this paper to discuss some of 
the more important of these factors. 
While we have been considering 
for years the problem of small office 
operation and rural line construc- 
tion, new impetus has been given 
to this study in the last several 
years by new developments, both 
within and without the telephone 
field. 

If we consider first the problem 
of engineering rural lines from the 
outside plant standpoint only, it is 
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immediately realized that in any 
consideration of this subject, one 
of the first questions which must be 
settled involves the number of sta- 
tions per line. 

Too many stations per line are 
frequently the cause of subscribers’ 
complaints. After a series of sur- 
veys of rural subscribers and an in- 
vestigation, to a limited extent, of 
calling rates per station and per 
line, it was felt that in practically 
all cases, the maximum number of 
rural subscribers per line should be 
limited to eight. 

Accordingly, we are following, 
presently, the practice of building 
and rehabilitating rural plant for a 
maximum of eight stations per line, 
except in where there is a 
definite expectation of growth; and 
in these somewhat lower 
average fill is employed. Engineer- 
ing plant on this basis necessitates, 
of course, a fairly accurate estimate 
of future station development, and 
our experience indicates that this 
frequently can be obtained by a 
canvass of the area to be served. 

Certain exceptions to this prac- 
tice may be warranted under spe- 
cial conditions but, in general, we 
feel that the objectives mentioned 
are reasonable ones. 

The grade of transmission to be 
furnished on rural lines is governed 
not only by the engineering design, 
but also by the degree of mainte- 
nance. Properly-designed lines, well- 
maintained, lend themselves to ease 
of conversation, whether they are 
common battery or magneto. Realiz- 
ing this, we are presently designing 
rural lines to a standard of trans- 
mission only slightly below that em- 
ployed for urban subscribers in the 
same exchange; and feel it is de- 
sirable to so locate the lines clear 
of trees and other hazards that the 
maintenance effort to insure a high 
grade of service will not 
sive. 

One of the major supervision 
problems in magneto offices is con- 
cerned with the fact that subscrib- 
ers frequently do not ring off after 


cases 


cases, a 


be exces- 


The Livonia community dial office is giving sat- 
isfactory service to rural subscribers. 
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completing a conversation, and this 
naturally has some reaction on the 
service. 

In building rural lines for com- 
mon battery operation, however, this 
phase of the supervisory problem 
becomes more or less automatic, as- 
suming that in the construction of 


the outside plant, the current limi- 
tations on line and supervisory re- 
lays in the central office equipment 


ence to open-wire construction, we 
are now trying out some long span 
construction with high 
strength steel wire which, ider 
conditions favorable to its use. will] 
be less costly than the older type 
short-span construction. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co, 
during 1937 and 1938, has been 
conducting some trials of buried or 
“U” type wire for rural lines. Nat- 


tensile 


The Rochester community dial office of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 


have been carefully considered and 
the plant engineered in accordance 
therewith. This sometimes necessi- 
tates the use of copper wire where 
iron or steel wire would be satis- 
factory from a transmission stand- 
point and may add somewhat to the 
cost of construction of the outside 
plant. 

The types of rural outside plant 
construction usually employed are 
either cable or open wire, the choice 
being largely an economic one and 
depending, to a considerable extent, 
on the existing development and ex- 
pected future growth. With refer- 


Killefer plow used by the Michigan 


urally, sufficient time has not elapsed 
to draw any conclusions as to how 
this wire will stand up under the 
service conditions which it will en- 
counter, but the results to date are 
promising. 
In general, 
tended to, 


“U” wire is not in- 
nor do we think it ever 
will entirely, supplant open-wire 
lines. Rather it will be used where 
conditions permit for plant exten- 
sions or to replace deteriorated pole 
lines which carry one or two pairs 
of wires. 

There are limitations of a physical 

(Please turn to page 44) 


Bell Telephone Co. for burying telephone wire in rurral 


districts where conditions are believed favorable for this type of construction. 
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Roadside Development; 


Trees and Pole 


By F. C. vonRICHTER, JR. 


MANY UTILITIES have learned that the public appre- 
ciates their consideration for the preservation of 


beautiful trees and vegetation. 


But there still are 


employes who would climb a tree with spurs, chop 


out the top of a tree or cut limbs improperly. 


A plea 


made before the convention of the Virginia Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association by a representative 
of the state highway department for educating 


telephone men 


LTHOUGH the term “highway 
A beautification” has been uni- 
versally used by laymen ever 
serious consideration was 
given to the appearance and condi- 
tion of the roadsides on all highway 
systems, it is fast becoming obso- 
lete like the horse and buggy and 
the unsightly pole lines. While it is 
true that the objective of improved 
roadsides is beauty, the fact is that 
beauty is the crowning perfection of 
that which is useful. 


since 


Inasmuch as roadsides replete 
with natural beauty involve not only 
the public right of way but in a 
larger measure the adjacent land- 
scape within sight of the road, it is 
obvious that cooperative stage de- 
velopment extending over a span of 
years must take place before the 
Utopian condition is even ap- 
proached. During the transition 
period, it seems far more appropri- 
ate to accept the term “roadside de- 
velopment,” rather than “roadside 
beautification.” 

This is a subject that is vital to 
the commonwealth. We are both 
serving the public, both looking 
ahead, planning for and anticipating 
a future for Virginia far beyond the 
conception of the average citizen. 

Our acts of today will greatly in- 
fluence this future, for our mutual 
concern involves the development of 
the suburban areas, for homesites— 
opportunities for the urban popula- 
tion to spread out over a vast coun- 
tryside and eventually transform the 
major part of the state into a great 
metropolitan area. We must accept 
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to perform better 


tree service 
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There still are employes of public util- 
ities who would chop out the top of a 
tree or climb a tree with spurs, or cut 
limbs without finishing the cut so that 
nature can heal the wound. 


the highway as our greatest adver- 
tising medium and, naturally, the 
roadsides must produce the alluring 
influence for tourists and home- 
seekers. 

We have 9,032 miles of primary 
highways and over 45,000 miles of 
secondary roads in the state system, 


Lines 


which together with several thou- 
sand other miles of roads not classi- 
fied, furnish a total of over 60,000 
miles of roads to serve the tourists, 
either local or foreign, and to wel- 
come the home seekers. 

The larger percentage of mileage 
is on rural roads with minimum 
width rights of way, which are bor- 
dered with beautiful flowering trees 
and other vegetation. The conserva- 
tion and protection of this heritage 
of nature should be paramount in 
the minds of all who would look to 
the future prosperity of the Old 
Dominion, for few states are so won- 
derfully endowed. Where nature has 
not been given opportunity to em- 
bellish, our duty is to provide a 
helping hand and give nature an op- 
portunity to re-establish itself. 

In both cases, however, our 
duty is to promote a 
setting which can be economically 
maintained, which will promote 
maximum safety and provide bene- 
ficial utilitarian features. 

The public furnishes the barom- 
eter, or yardstick, for the justifica- 
tion of public expenditures and for 
utilization of public lands and their 
environs. Where pole lines are more 
important than trees and other road- 
side vegetation in the minds of the 
public—and particularly the local 
citizenry—the trees must be sacri- 
ficed; and, by the same token, the 
tree-loving community desiring pole- 
line service must either sacrifice 
the pole lines or make adequate pro- 
vision to take care of both. 

It has been proven that trees and 
pole lines may occupy the same rela- 
tive area, but these cases usually re- 
quire compensating influences—the 
sacrifice of one tree to save several— 
and the compensating minor change 
in alignment of poles. Of course, we 
recognize the fact that the pole-line 
construction is principally off the 
state right-of-way, over which we 
have no control. 

However, given this privilege, we 
welcome the opportunity to call your 
attention to the fact that the bulk of 
the public appreciate natural road- 
sides. They are constantly calling 
our department to complain or ap- 
peal against the seemingly unneces- 
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sary ruthless cutting of trees along 
our roads; and our reply is: “We 
have no control.” 

From those public utilities com- 
panies with whom we have discussed 
this wanton desecration, we have 
received very cordial support. They 
have recognized that it takes dec- 
ades to grow a tree, but only a few 
minutes to cut it down and demol- 
ish the work of the Creator—for 
only God can make a tree. They 
have learned that flowering trees, 
like dogwood, red- 
bud, sassafras, 
holly, and a great 
many of the larger 
wild shrubs, can 
easily be retained 
and kept away 
from pole lines. 
They have learned 
that a large oak or 
pine or maple can 
be trimmed so as 
not to interfere 
with wires. 

They have also 
learned a greater 
lesson — that the 
public appreciates 
their consideration 
for the preserva- 
tion, protection 
and conservation of 
Virginia’s heritage 
of beautiful trees 
and vegetation; 
and as public ser- 
vants they have 
added another notch in their belt of 
achievements. 
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The spirit of appreciation of na- 
ture is very contagious and has 
spread throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. It is espe- 
cially pleasing for us to recognize 
the cooperation you have given us 
in our appeals. 

However, we feel the educational 
program has not gone the whole 
way, for still there are employes of 
public utilities who would chop out 
the top of a tree, climb a tree with 
spurs, or cut limbs without finishing 
the cut so that nature can heal the 
wound. And some line engineers yet 
live who would still not study their 
pole location and re-adjust align- 
ment to save a tree. 

Although the directors and 
higher-ups may be nature-conscious, 
unless they pass the word down the 
line—even to the latest recruit— 
that trees and pole lines have equal 
right along the highway, they have 
failed in their duty to their constit- 
uents. 

Our place is to assist in this cam- 
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paign and we stand ready at all 
times to serve you in any way we 
can. If we can help educate your 
linemen for better tree service, we 
are always glad to cooperate. 

Ours is not only a program to ac- 
tually develop the roadsides of Vir- 
ginia and restore their natural 
beauty, but to endeavor to influence 
the property owners and all others 
having interests along the roadsides 
to cooperate, in that the Old Domin- 
ion may have a worldwide reputa- 
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"We'll qo right there and those trees will have to come out," says 
this employe. Unfortunately, there are some line engineers who do 
not study their pole location and readjust alignment to save a tree. 


tion for having ideal roadsides and 
thereby do our part in making Vir- 
ginia the best place in which to work 
and live. 

vv 
California Independent 


Company’s Steady Growth 

Climaxing a period of steady growth 
in which installations of new telephones 
has kept pace with the increasing popu- 
lation of Southern California, the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., has placed 
its 100,000th telephone in service, and 
now serves more individual subscribers 
than any other Independent telephone 
company in the United States, it was 
announced August 23, by Charles F. 
Mason, president of the company. 

“The continued rise in the number 
of telephone installations is good evi- 
dence of the stability and progressive- 
ness of Southern California,” President 
Mason said. “While the rest of the 
country may have been somewhat in 
the doldrums, business men here, by 
their resourcefulness and _ courage, 
have continued to push sales graphs 
higher. 

“The record of installations made by 





our company is considered to be a: ex- 
ceedingly accurate measuring-stick of 
business conditions generally. And the 
fact that we have now passed the 100,- 
000 mark, the greatest milestone in our 
history, after a steady climb made <ur- 
ing the past four years is indicative 
of the continued upward surge of biisi- 
ness throughout Southern California.” 

Operating in Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, West Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, Pomona and 31 other communities 
in Southern California the company has 
enjoyed a _ steadily-increasing demand 
for service at all points and: present 
indications are that additional gains 
will be realized for the balance of the 
year. 

The company, at the end of 1937, 
had a capital investment of over $18,- 
000,000. The steady growth of service 
requires that every year additions and 
improvements be made in practically 
every exchange. This year additions 
will total about $3,000,000. The com- 
pany regularly employs more than 900 
employes with an _ annual 
amounting to $1,400,000. 
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Tourist Camp Has 
Telephone in Every Cabin 


The Ethan Allen tourist camps in 
Brandon, Vt., have telephones in each 
of 14 cabins, and R. I. Adams, the man- 
ager, feels that he is now offering his 
guests the last word in modern con- 
veniences. 

The telephones are connected by un- 
derground wires to a cordless PBX lo- 
cated in the office of the camps, and 
two trunks connect the PBX to the 
Brandon central office of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

This is the first service connected in 
cabins on a centralized switchboard of 
the New England company’s system. 

Mr. Adams is proud of his new tele- 
phone service, and justly so, for his 
guests are now able to contact the of- 
fice, receive calls from the office or out- 
side, and place either lecal or long dis- 
tance calls without leaving their cabins. 

vyv 
Bell System Reports 


Station Gain in August 
There was a net gain of 35,200 tele- 
phones in service of the principal oper- 
ating companies in the Bell System dur- 
ing August, compared with a gain of 
55,100 telephones in the same month 
last year. This brings the gain for eight 
months of 1938 to 163,550 stations, com- 
pared with an increase of 606,400 tele- 
phones in the 1937 period. 

The months of June and July showed 
losses in stations of 18,000 and 6,850 
respectively. Both of these months in 
1937 showed gains, that of July being 
22,700. 
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Rural Sales Efforts 


By M. R. GRAY 


Productive of Results 


Commercial Superintendent, The United Telephone Co., Clinton, Mo. 


RECENT EXPERIENCE in Missouri demonstrates that 
sales efforts in rural districts are productive of definite 
results. General picture given of the rural telephone 
situation with a discussion of problem of unused 
telephone plant. Accident claims and the piece-meal 
dismantling of telephone plant by neighbors are 
some of difficulties in non-removal of unused plant 


HE BEST available figures 
seem to indicate that telephone 
lines serving farmers have not 
shared in the general station recov- 
ery of the past three years to the 
extent that small city and metropoli- 
tan areas have. Multi-party farm 
lines that once served 10 to 14 cus- 
tomers each and now serve only a 
fraction of that number are not un- 
common. Many such lines have dis- 
appeared altogether. 

It is a question whether this con- 
dition is temporary or permanent. 
Nevertheless, the plant, sales and op- 
erating problems that it presents are 
as vital today, for hundreds of small- 
town telephone companies, as in the 
depths of the depression. 


Neglected Rural Plant 
Breeds Accident Claims 


The reduction in number of sub- 
scribers has left numerous unused 
spurs and dead lines or sections of 
line, although some lines are just as 
long and scattered as ever, merely 
serving fewer customers. On the 
other hand, to a considerable extent, 
the farms that formerly had tele- 
phone service are still occupied and 
will presumably some day want serv- 
ice again. 

Should unused telephone plant be 
removed? Should it continue to be 
maintained to take care of former 
customers who may want service in 
the future? Can enough service be 
sold under present conditions to non- 
subscriber farmers to justify the 
Sales expense? 

A succession of accident claims on 
dead lines and spurs in rural terri- 
tory has convinced most telephone 
men that it is imperative to remove 
unused plant almost immediately. 
Here are two typical examples: 
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Joe Marsh was coming home late 
from plowing. The walking plow was 
in the wagon and Joe was standing 
up to drive. A low wire across the 
road caught him on the chin, slapped 
him down into the bed of the wagon 
and cut his leg on the plowshare. He 
wasn’t badly hurt but he walked 
around stiff-legged for a while and 
filed a claim against the telephone 
company. 

The wire was a spur of rural line 
leading to the farm of a former sub- 
scriber who had said he would want 
service again soon. But at the time 
of the accident the line was out of 
use and there was no one to report 
it down. 

Then there was the case of Old 
Man Jacobs’ horse. It must have been 
a good horse; they always are. It got 
tangled up in a dead wire which fell 
across the pasture fence, and while 
the horse wasn’t killed, a consider- 
able part of its cash value was peeled 
off. The result was that the tele- 
phone company discovered that 
horses, in this age of tractors, are 
expensive. 


Unused Plant Appropriated 
For Variety of Purposes 


Aside from the accident hazard it 
is not uncommon for some of the 
more acquisitive and less responsible 
neighbors to tear up parts of the line 
for non-telephone uses. At least, our 
company has reason to suspect that 
more than a few miles of our erst- 
while rural pole line has found its 
way into division fences, machinery 
repairs and kitchen stoves, although 
these suspicions are usually hard to 
prove against any specific individual. 

The removal of unused rural tele- 
phone lines may be an operating 
necessity; but from the standpoint of 


extending rural telephone service to 
its one-time universal position, it is 
nothing short of tragedy. It is one 
thing to roll up an old line but quite 
another to string a new one. 

Once a rural line is taken up, the 
chances for reestablishing service be- 
come relatively remote. Few com- 
panies will build a rural line without 
strong assurance of adequate and 
fairly permanent revenue from it. 
This means no less than three or 
four substantial customers per mile. 
The economic condition of farm- 
ers who have lost their lines in re- 
cent years has not yet greatly im- 
proved. A few can always be sold 
telephone service but usually not 
enough to justify construction. 

The farmer needs communication 
facilities with the town and the 
townspeople need this contact with 
the surrounding farming communi- 
ties. It is a good general rule that 
customers will stick to a well-main- 
tained rural line much better than to 
a poor one; and it is much easier to 
sell non-subscribers good _ service 
than poor service. 


Sell Farmers Service 
Before Line Goes Out 


The maintenance of rural lines and 
telephones is expensive, but the fact 
is, a working rural line costs very 
little more to maintain for 12-party 
line subscribers than for three in a 
five-mile stretch. Therefore, the prop- 
er time to sell rural service is before 
the line goes out instead of after. 

It may be generally admitted that 
selling telephone service to farmers 
is desirable, but how to go about it 
so that the sales expense will not out- 
weigh the returns is something else 
again. 

In town your prospect for tele- 
phone service is just around the cor- 
ner or, at most, a few blocks down 
the street. He is easy to contact and 
gets a telephone sales talk thrown at 
him frequently. 

With the farmer it’s different. It 
costs money to make rural sales in- 
terviews. In order to make a favor- 
able impression the salesman has to 
catch his prospect at home, and that 
means driving. When the salesman 
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is a troubleman who looks after 75 
or 100 miles of rural line besides his 
town plant, his opportunities to in- 
terview any given farm prospect in 
the ordinary course of his plant work 
do not come frequently, although he 
makes numerous sales interviews in 
a month’s time. 

The burden of rural 
necessarily has to fall 


work 
upon the 


sales 


it follows close upon the wheat har- 
vest. 

The methods and results this year 
were typical, the designated dates 
being July 15 to August 5. Each of 
the 55 exchanges selected from 6 to 
20 of their best farm prospects along 
existing rural lines, either owned or 
switched. Prospects to the number 
of 635 were selected. 
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Add to Your Comfort 





“Let Me Work for You” 


The other day one of our subscribers called 
central and asked for your home. 
unable to ring you because you are not 


This is not the first time calls have come 
for you and it leads us to think that there are quite 
a few people who want to talk to you or members 
of your family from time to time. 


Everybody depends on the telephone and uses 
it more or less in this day end age. 
the service most seem to meke the most money. It is a 
paying proposition to have a telephone of your own so 
that you can use it whenever you wish, day or night, 
and so thet you can be sure of receiving all the calls 
that come in for you. 


You undoubtedly have a very good reason why 
you have not had service recently. 
been 4 misunderstanding or some error on the part of 
the telephone company. 
is any way thet we can clear it up we would sure like 
Will you not come in and talk to us about 


Nothing Does So Much for So Little as Your Telephone 


July 7, 1938 


Of course, we were 
connected at 


Those who use 


Maybe there hes 


If that is the case and there 


Sincerely yours, 








One of two letters sent to rural prospects by the United Telephone Co., with the purpose in 
view of paving the way for a personal interview on the part of local employes. 


troubleman at the exchange. He 
should make sales interviews every 
week in the neighborhoods where he 
works. His combination job of keep- 
ing the service good and soliciting 
for new business is bound to have 
beneficial results in any rural terri- 
tory. 

In the United Telephone Co. of 
Missouri, in addition to the regular 
week-to-week effort, at least once 
each year, we have a “Find Farm 
Fones” special solicitation. Usually 
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First, two letters were mailed to 
each of these prospects, about a week 
elapsing between each. The letters 
were prepared by the commercial de- 
partment but were signed and mailed 
at the local exchange. 

The first letter is reproduced on 
this page, while the text of the sec- 
ond letter follows: 


This is right in the middle of your 
busiest season, we know, and we don’t 
want to take up much of your time. As 





a matter of fact, it is because you are 
busy that we are writing this lett 

There will be times during the ext 
few months when you will have some 
business with somebody and hardly 
have time to leave your work to go and 
hunt him up. Those are times when a 
telephone really pays dividends. Equal- 
ly important are the times when suome- 
one else will want to call you. 

It has been some little time since 
you had a telephone and maybe you've 
got used to doing without, just like 
some of us town folks have had to get 
along without fried chicken. When it 
comes to food, fried chicken is hai to 
beat; and for protection, for saving 
time and for keeping in touch th 
people, a telephone is just about the 
most convenient thing in the world 

To make a long story short, we have 
missed you and would like to have you 
back on the line. It doesn’t cost very 
much. The fact is we feel sure you 
could make enough extra with your 
telephone during the next few months 
to pay for it for a year. How about 
getting together with us on the matter? 

Sincerely yours, 


These letters were designed to get 
the farmer to thinking about tele- 
phone service and to pave the way 
for a personal interview on the part 
of local employes. Approximately 
550 such interviews were made in the 
three weeks’ period. 

Results from Recent 

Rural Selling Campaign 

The results were: 54 direct sales 
or 8% per cent of the listed pros- 
pects; 12 sales directly through the 
letters without the necessity of a fol- 
low-up interview; 97 farmers shown 
on the final reports as “probable fall 
installations”; 47 additional 
made to farmers during the period 
representing unsolicited business and 
farmers interviewed and sold who 
were not on the mailing lists. 

We feel that important missionary 
work was done toward future devel- 
opment. Our employes became bet- 
ter acquainted with the rural com- 
munities they serve. They were able, 
occasionally, to clear up misunder- 
standings. Even though unable to 
make a large percentage of sales, 
they usually succeeded in starting 
the prospect to thinking about tele- 
phone service and in assuring him 
that we want him for a customer. 

Possibly few of the rural lines to 
which subscribers were added this 
year were threatened with immediate 
removal. Nevertheless, the sales un- 
doubtedly strengthened present sub- 
scribers in their determination to 
hold onto their telephone service. 
Some of the sales drew attention to 
needed line repairs, lack of which 
might have involved future accidents. 
Finally, each dollar of added revenue 
will do its share toward paying the 
cost of rural maintenance. 
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NCE A YEAR at least the av- 
() erage owner will have his 

automobile checked over and 
necessary repairs and adjustments 
made. Experience has taught him 
that this is always the best and less 
expensive method of obtaining re- 
liable transportation and to keep it 
available for instant use at all times. 
He has also learned that it never pays 
to run the car until it fails entirely 
before having accumulated defects 
corrected. 

The same rule may be applied to 
communication; an annual inspection 
and repair of rural lines will likewise 
prove a good investment and insure 
reliable service at all times. 

In cold climates the line trouble 
usually increases during the win- 
ter. Therefore, early fall is general- 
ly the best time to make the annual 
overhaul. The overhaul should be 
conducted with a view of reducing 
winter trouble on rural lines to an 
absolute minimum. This practice will 
undoubtedly reduce the trouble trips 
during winter months, when travel- 
ing over the country roads may be 
slow, difficult and dangerous. 

It is possible to place rural lines in 
such good condition that they will go 


Systematic Rural Maintenance 


A Paying Investment 


By RAY BLAIN 


REDUCTION TO A MINIMUM of trouble trips during 
winter months, when travel is slow and hazardous, 
and improved public relations because of greater 
dependability of rural service will result from an 


annual inspection and repair of rural plant. 


Out- 


line of plan for conducting an annual rural line 
overhaul and preventive maintenance program 


through a severe winter with no in- 
crease over the normal average 
trouble. This is as it should be, for 
telephone service always reaches its 
highest value during periods of cold 
and stormy weather. 

The subscriber’s regard for the 
telephone company is never increased 
if his telephone fails during a severe 
storm. It is also a great satisfaction 
to the telephone company to have its 
lines ride out a severe storm, with 
little or no trouble. 

Contrary to general belief, the 
careful observance of a few simple 
rules of preventive maintenance will 
make this trouble-shooter’s dream 
come true. These simple standards 
will be indicated briefly in describ- 
ing a method of conducting an an- 
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A rich agricultural country where telephone service is of value and 
should be good, though sometimes it is not. 


View to left shows a good example of a two-pole corner on a rural 
line, with guys properly placed and poles raked properly. 


nual rural line overhaul. Through 
this procedure a large amount of the 
trouble is actually cleared or prevent- 
ed before it happens. 

The poles should receive primary 
consideration, for we cannot expect 
to successfully maintain any aerial 
telephone line without good strong 
poles. Last winter during the sleet- 
storm period, in traveling through a 
certain section of country the sad 
sight of miles of rural line poles flat 
in the snow was witnessed. 

An examination of many of these 
poles indicated clearly that practi- 
cally all had outlived their usefulness 
and probably exceeded their expected 
life by many years. The butts at the 
ground level had virtually rotted 
away; a simple inspection in the fall 
would have indicated the defect clear- 
ly. Had these weakened poles been 
reset or replaced at that time, the 
service interruption would have been 
avoided, as would have also the great- 
er cost of replacement during a pe- 
riod of cold stormy weather. 

There are various ways in which 
poles in the line may be tested to ac- 
curately prove their worth. Person- 
ally the simple method of placing a 
pike near the top of a pole and then 
rocking it violently is preferred. This 
will generally cause a weak pole to 
snap off at the ground level. 

Defective poles should be imme- 
diately replaced, reset or stubbed. 
With the comparatively low cost of 
good poles at the present time, re- 
placement generally proves the most 
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strain 


Protector with case open used on under- 
ground dip. In this case buried wire is used 
for the underground section. 


desirable investment in the long run. 

Poles tested and found sound 
should be lined-up and retamped. A 
cant-hook can be used to straighten 
poles which have twisted by the earth 
settling around their butts. Poles 
which lean excessively should have 
some earth dug out on the high side 
before straightening. After the poles 
have been tamped-in, we always bank 
them well with clean earth. Elim- 
inating weeds and grass from around 
the butts avoids loss by fire. 

Some claim, however, that at the 
present time banking of poles is not 
necessary and is merely a waste of 
effort. But only the other day about 
a mile of good pole line was ruined 
due to a grass fire. Had these poles 


Offset arms can often be used to good 
advantage in tree clearance. 











insulators 

used to advantage on 

right angle corner of a 
grounded rural line. 


been well banked no doubt they would 
have escaped serious injury. 

Good corners are undoubtedly a 
most important part of any line. If 
the corners are not solid there is 


A good example of guying with No. 4 BB iron wire. 





Often wires are found off the insulators 
and lying on the pins of the brackets. 
These represent leaks in wet weather. 


This view shows a crowding of brackets and a poor 
job. The strain insulator arrangement would have 
proved desirable in this case. 





Strain insulators used to 

good advantage for a 

branch line to avoid the 
use of a buck arm 





small chance of maintaining the line 
in a condition to avoid excessive 
trouble. A corner, to hold well, 
should have a good heavy pole set to 
the required depth. Never be afraid 


Loose brackets should be renailed 
or they will soon cause trouble. 





A good example of guying a rural telephone line 
pole using small size strand and small guy clamps. 


A guy guard was also used in this case. 
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of setting poles too deep, because 
jepth is a most important factor in 
causing them to hold the strain. 


Some Requirements 
For Good Corners 


The corner poles should also be 
raked—that is, leaned toward the 
anchor—which places a part of the 
load on the bottom of the pole and 
tends to relieve the strain from the 
guy. 

Occasionally rural line corners are 
observed without guys. How their 
builders ever expected them to stand 
is a mystery; needless to say, they 
do not stand. All corners, no matter 
how light, should be guyed or other- 
wise reinforced. Push braces are 
sometimes used in place of guys, al- 
though they are not in general rec- 
ommended. 

When the pull is light—such as 
where a drop wire leaves the main 
lead—the pole may be keyed to re- 
place a guy. This is accomplished by 
placing a cross-timber against the 
pole just below the ground level. The 
pole should also be raked toward the 
pull. 

The anchors should be of an ap- 
proved type and suited to the partic- 
ular needs of the line. Patent anchors 
can now be obtained at a reasonable 
cost, and there is a type and size for 
every purpose. It is also a most 
worthy practice to replace all old, and 
probably defective, log anchors with 
new ones of the patent variety. 

For guys the use of steel messen- 
ger strand is preferred, as it stays 
put and does not stretch. The small 
‘14-inch strand is generally adequate 
for all rural line use. Also preferred 
is the use of small guy clamps for 
attaching the strand to the pole and 
the anchor rod eye. Served guys 
hold satisfactorily, in most cases, but 
they are difficult to remove when it 
is necessary to pull slack out of the 
guys later. 

Some, however, use solid wire for 
guys with complete satisfaction. For 
example, one exchange is known 
where No. 6 steel wire is used, and 
another manager swears by No. 4 
BB iron wire. Both state that their 
guying needs are adequately cared 
for by this wire, and this is no doubt 
true. The material used is not so 
important if the guys are properly 
constructed to adequately hold the 
Strain placed on them with a wide 
margin of safety. 

The crossarms or brackets on a 
corner should always have extra 
Strength. It is a good plan to use 
double brackets on corners on a 
bracket circuit, and double crossarms 

a two-pole corner on crossarm 
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leads. Some use single wood brackets 
for corners and then wire them to 
the pole for extra strength. 

A new practice, which seems good, 
is to use strain insulators on corner 
poles or junction points to avoid the 
use of buck-arms. It is also believed 
that this type insulator has numerous 
other possibilities which may be de- 
veloped in the construction of mod- 
ern rural lines. No doubt much will 
be heard of this practice in the not 
far distant future. 

Loose brackets are a common 
source of rural line trouble. This is 
often due to the fact that nails of 
too small a size are used in the first 
place to attach the brackets to the 
poles. Some construction men use 
small-size fetter drive screws for at- 
taching brackets to poles and claim 
complete success. The absence of 
trouble, due to loose brackets, over a 
period of years, easily offsets the 
greater cost of the drive screws over 
the common variety of nails. 

Brackets should always be renailed 
when found loose on the pole. The 
nails can either be moved or a larger 
size used. Loose brackets, or pins 
swinging on the line, commonly re- 
ferred to as “floaters,” should be re- 
moved. A hand line can generally 
be thrown over the wire to pull these 
floaters down until they can be 
reached from the top of the pole. 


On the annual overhaul all insula- 
tors should be carefully checked for 
defects. Cracked or chipped glass 
insulators should always be consid- 
ered bad and immediately replaced. 
Good insulators are cheap and it is 
impossible to maintain good lines 
without them. 

It is a sad, though often common, 
sight to see numerous insulators 
missing and the line wires lying on 
the crossarms or brackets. Frequent- 
ly the insulators will be in place al- 
though the wires are not tied to 
them. All these contacts of the wires 
with the pole represent serious leak- 
age in wet weather with a corre- 
sponding loss in transmission. 

The proper maintenance of line 
wire is another most important phase 
in the furnishing of good rural line 
telephone service. On the overhaul 
every pole should be climbed, the wire 
untied and the insulators screwed 
down tight on the pin or bracket. 
The wire should be inspected care- 
fully all along the lead and all defec- 
tive splices removed. Almost invari- 
ably the weakest point in a line, and 
at the same time the one which causes 
the most trouble, is the defective 
splice. 

One may cover almost any rural 
line in the country for a few miles 


and find at least a few splices which 
are not above suspicion. Old rusty 
wire should be considered unservice- 
able and should be replaced. Even 
small pieces of tie wire should not be 
left hanging on the line, for they 
may whirl in the wind and the result- 
ing friction may so weaken the wire 
that it will soon break. 

The replacing of defective splices 
is not difficult these days nor expen- 
sive when the compression type 
sleeves are used. With these sleeves 
an old splice can generally be cut out 
without splicing in a short piece of 
new wire. The reason for this is 
that this sleeve uses very little wire 
in the splice. These sleeves may even 
be successfully used in the splicing 
of old rusty wire. However, this 
should not be so construed as to jus- 
tify the use or continued use of old 
rusty wire, for it is only a matter of 
a very short time until such wire 
will surely cause serious trouble any- 
way. 


Splicing Line With 
Barbed Wire an Atrocity 


Even in this modern age one will 
occasionally find wire on a rural line 
spliced with a piece of barbed fence 
wire and hooked joints. When this 
condition exists, the subscribers in- 
variably complain of noise and cut- 
out trouble. To permit such joints to 
remain in a line is nothing less than 
shiftlessness. 

After the wire has been untied and 
splices repaired for a certain distance 
—say about one-half mile—it should 
be repulled. Slack blocks and ap- 
proved type grips should be used for 
this purpose, for wire just cannot be 
successfully handled with makeshift 
equipment. 

Care should be taken not to pull 
the wire too tight, but all wires on 
the lead should be pulled to equal 
tension and be level in the span. If 
good solid corners are provided, the 
line wire can be pulled to the proper 
tension with the positive assurance 
that it will stay there for some time 
to come. 

When a section of wire has been 
pulled it should be retied, using soft 
wire for the purpose. The line wire 
should always be placed in the groove 
so that it will pull against the in- 
sulator and not from the insulator 
and against the tie wire. The ap- 
proved type ties should be used and 
extreme care taken not to burn or 
nick the line wires, even slightly, 
during the wrapping of the ties. 

Broken or rotted crossarms should 
be removed immediately, for they 
will cause trouble in a very short 
time. Loose crossarm braces should 
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Parallel or twisted drop wire can often 
be used to advantage. 
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Repeating coils and protectors housed in a 
makeshift shelter will soon cause trouble. 


A pole damaged severely by fire during the 


An example of wrong methods of guying. 





month of July. This could have been avoided__. 


by proper banking. 


A small pole designed to carry two 
«<-grounded lines overloaded when both lines 
were made metallic. 


Trees 








be lagged back into place. Often the 
lag screw hole can be plugged with 
wood and the screw driven back in 
the same hole in such a manner that 
it will hold satisfactorily. Through 
bolts and carriage bolts should be 
tightened. 

Good insulation is necessary for 
good transmission on any line, and 
rural lines are no exception. Inspec- 
tion of many rural lines, however, 
indicates the need of creating popu- 
lar opinion for better transmission. 

Trees are no doubt the most seri- 
ous cause of transmission leakage. 








should be 


trimmed to clear 
the lines. This 
tree makes a 
heavy lead and 
transmission loss. 








When it is possible to trim trees so 
as to clear the line, it should be done 
without delay. When for any reason 
trees cannot be trimmed, the erec- 
tion of lower or higher poles may be 
justified. Sometimes it may even be 
necessary to reroute the lead so as to 


A telephone monstrosity: Three separate lines 

along one side of the highway. It is a pity, in 

such cases, that pin space cannot be rented 
and the two small poles eliminated. 





A good example 


Push braces are sometimes used in place 
of guys, but they are not in general 
recommended. a 











of rural line guying. Pp 





























avoid trees which cannot be trimmed 
or cleared in any other manner. Off- 
set arms are also often useful to pro- 
vide tree clearance, as with them the 
wires can be placed nearer the road 
and away from the trees without 
moving the poles. 

Another practice which is rapidly 
gaining favor on rural lines is that 
of stringing twisted pair or parallel 
drop wire from the line to the house. 
This seems to be a very good feature 
as it provides better clearance and a 
neat all-around job. When open wire 
is run to the house, it generally has 
to be left quite slack to avoid hum- 
ming, for slack is usually responsi- 
ble for this trouble. The drop wire 
also provides better clearance and 
less chance of trouble where it breaks 
off the main line. 

Drop wire may frequently be used 
to advantage in crossing roads to 
provide maximum clearance. Ap- 
proved type drop wire clamps are a 
real convenience on this work and 
connection to the main line should 
preferably be made with the solder- 
less type connectors. 

Underground dips for road cross- 
ings, power lines and railroads are 
rapidly increasing in favor for rural 
line work. This type of construction 
costs a little more at the beginning 

it the absence of trouble over a 
period of years seems to prove it 
quite desirable. 

Pole-mounted protectors can be 
obtained in a waterproof case, with 
a short length of conduit extending 
below the ground level. The pres- 
ent-day improved protectors really 
make this type of construction pos- 


Floaters should be tied down before having a chance 


to cause trouble. 
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Another example of improper 
housing of repeating coils. 


sible, for they require very little, 
if any attention, even after severe 
electrical storms. 

For the underground section, tape- 
armored cable of one or two pairs, 
rubber-insulated and _ lead-covered, 
is generally used. This is a type of 
job where the use of the new buried 
wire can safely be recommended. 

Due to rural electrification it has 
been necessary in many sections of 
the country to replace grounded 
lines with metallic circuits. In 
some cases small poles, barely large 
enough to support two grounded 
lines but in no manner suited for 
the support of the four wires neces- 
sary for metallic service, have been 
in use for years. Despite this some 
companies have hung two extra 
wires on these small toothpick poles. 

They may reasonably expect trou- 


We ofter find rural 
lines spliced with a 
piece of barbed 
wire fence wire with 
hook joints. To per- 
mit such connections 
to remain in service 
is nothing less than 
shiftlessness. 





Single brackets frequently will not hold the 
strain on a corner. Illustration to right is an 
example of a corner pole not properly guyed. 


ble on these lines during the winter 
months, especially in sections of the 
country where excessive sleet loads 
must be considered. This trouble 
may be avoided in some cases by 
adding a few new poles to the line. 
Even five good poles to the mile 
may make a big difference when the 
extra sleet load is placed on the line. 

It has also been noted that when 
sections of grounded lines are metal- 
licized, repeating coils and protec- 
tors are often housed in makeshift 
boxes mounted on the poles. This 
practice is sure to eventually cause 
trouble on any line. Good coil hous- 
ings with protectors can be pur- 
chased at a reasonable cost, and for 


Defective crossarms such as this should be re- 
placed immediately. 





























SANDS DEVICES INCLUDE: 


Substation Arresters 
Substation Protectors 
Unprotected Cable Terminals 
Protected Cable Terminals 


Building Terminals 
Building Terminal Boxes 
Arrester Fuses 
Discharge Blocks 
Arrester Carbons 


Junction Boxes 

Terminal Blocks 

Central Office Protectors 
Distributing Frames 
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POWER LINE CROSSES- 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT PROVIDES 
COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST THESE DANGERS 


In the Type 2105 Discharge Block lies the secret of the better, more complete protection which 
SANDS protective equipment provides. 
































1) This remarkable device represents one of the greatest advances ever made in the science of 
adequate protection for substation and other telephone equipment. It is a unique and exclusive 
1 SANDS development and is furnished as standard equipment on SANDS products only. 





Here are some of the outstanding characteristics of the Type 2105 Discharge Block, which will 
repay careful study: 


It is SAFE—since with carbon-to-carbon discharge surfaces, there is 
no metal to burn away and enlarge the gap beyond safe limits. 


It is DEPENDABLE—uniform dependability of operation is assured by 
our insistence upon unusually close tolerances in its manufacture. 


It is AUTOMATIC—grounds the line automatically on currents of 
'/> ampere or more. 


It RESETS ITSELF—automatically, after the current ceases. 
It is ECONOMICAL—since its automatic resetting feature elimi- 
nates continual inspection, resetting and replacement expense. 
It is SELF-CLEANING—of the air gap type and fully enclosed, it 
cannot fill up with dust and moisture. 


It is LONG LIVED—due to high quality porcelain used and carbon- 


to-carbon discharge surfaces which do not burn away. 




















Our laboratories have completed a series of exhaustive tests, showing the performance and 
operation of the Type 2105 Discharge Block as compared with other types. We shall be glad to 
mail you—free of charge—the details of this investigation upon request. Write for a copy—today! 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


| AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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all such jobs they will prove a good 
investment. 


It is quite possible that many 
readers will not agree with this 
recommended plan of such a com- 
plete and thorough overhaul of rural 
lines. Many will, no doubt, claim 
it is entirely too expensive and a 
luxury they just cannot afford. As 
one manager said: “This rural line 
business is a ten-cent store propo- 


sition and we can’t afford to put 
much money in it.” Perhaps if some 
companies would put more money 
into their rural lines, they would 


be able to take some money out of 
them. 

Prospective subscribers are never 
very anxious to be connected to a 
line when they know the service is 
inferior, or fails frequently. Rural 
line service, to be of value, must 
above all be reliable. In the city if 
your telephone fails it is usually a 
simple matter to use the neighbor’s 
telephone, but in the rural commu- 
nity the neighbor’s telephone, gen- 


erally being on the same line, fails 
also. 

No one will ever be able to con- 
vince us that it proves good econ- 
omy to permit lines to fall down, 
then purchase materials with the 


quickest delivery, regardless of cost, 
in order to restore service with the 
least possible delay. We firmly be- 
lieve that repairs should be carefully 
planned in advance and then these 
repairs carried out in detail. We 
also believe that necessary repairs 
and replacements on all lines should 
be made at least annually. 

There is no doubt that rural line 
rates should be higher. It is like- 
wise true, in many localities, that 
the service must be improved con- 
siderably before an increase in rates 
will ever be considered. In this con- 
nection the placing of the rural lines 
in first class condition should in no 
manner be considered a gamble, but 
a proved betterment which will most 
surely pay dividends in the future. 

vv 
Television-Telephone 


Service in Germany 
A television-telephone service over 
cables with repeaters at every 35 km. 
was opened between Berlin and Munich 
mid-July by the German Post Office. 
Faces of people in conversation over 
the 400 miles or so appeared clearly 
on a cathode-ray tube screen at each 
end, but distortion was noticeable, the 
faces appearing broader and wider and 
the forehead lower. 
Scanning is by mechanical means, a 
light spot being used. The definition 
is 180 lines and 25 frames per second, 
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TELEPHONY-RCT 


Semi-Annual Issue 

This issue of TELEPHONY includes 
the autumn number of Rural Com- 
munity Telephoning. For those readers 
who may not remember . . . TELEPH- 
ONY and RCT were combined last year. 
According to the present arrangement, 
twice each year (in the spring and 
again in the fall) TELEPHONY’S read- 
ing pages are addressed particularly to 
operators of rural telephone systems. 

This issue has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 11,000 copies .. . 5,000 
more than the usual number. TELEPH- 
ONY believes that the rural telephone 
systems represented by this supple- 
mentary mailing list are an integral 
part of the industry and should have 
the benefit of information and advice 
about their business such as contained 
in the various articles published in this 
issue. 

TELEPHONY invites the operators 
of rural telephone systems who receive 
this issue to write to any advertiser 
whose product is of interest to them and 
to write us (the publishers) telling 
what they like best about the issue and 
suggesting subjects they would like 
covered in future RCT numbers. 








resulting in a certain amount of flicker. 
The image frequency is impressed on 
a carrier, and the signal is transmitted 
after the upper side-band has been sur- 
pressed. Styroflex and ceramic insulat- 
ing disk cables are used. To provide 
for the 441-line broadcasting television 
standard it will be necessary to 
repeaters at every 17.5 km. 


have 


The price of a three-minute conver- 
sation is Rm. 4.80, plus Rm. 0.80 for 
notifying the called person (100 reichs- 
pfennigs equal 1 reichsmark, which 
equals about US$.40). Only one con- 
versation is at present possible at a 
time. People wishing to speak and see 
from Berlin to Leipzig or Nuremberg 
while a Munich-Berlin conversation is 
taking place, have to wait their turn. 
The service to Nuremberg and Leipzig 
has been in operation for some time, and 
it is proposed to extend the system to 
Cologne, Hamburg and _ Frankfurt 
shortly. 

~ 


Badly-Burned Boy Lives 


to Play College Football 


Forrest Behm, son of F. E. Behm, 
assistant plant superintendent of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., starred as a linesman in the spring 
practice of the famous Cornhuskers 
football team, representing the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska where he is a fresh- 





man. The 18-year-old youth was ‘he 
subject of a feature article in the Lin- 
coln Journal newspaper recently be- 
cause of the fact that at the age of 
five years he was so badly burned in 
a grass fire that the doctors gave him 
up to die; and then when he lived they 
said nothing could prevent him from 
being crippled for life. 

His father, determined that if pos- 
sible the should walk normally, 
personally undertook treatments last- 
ing for months consisting of 
twice-a-day manipulation of the child’s 
right leg from off which the skin and 
fatty tissues had been burned. Week 
after week the father went to bed at 
6 o’clock, got up at midnight and for 
the remainder of the night cared for 
the boy. It meant hours of screaming 
agony for the youngster, but he sub- 
mitted Today he is 6 feet 
41% inches tall, weighs 204 pounds, is 


boy 


several 


bravely. 


sound physically and was praised for 
his work as a tackle by 
sporting editors. 

vy 
Varied Program for 


Oklahoma District Meeting 
H. W. Hubenthal, 
Cklahoma Telephone 
announced the 


coaches and 


secretary of the 
Association, has 
tentative program fo 
the district telephone meeting of the as- 
sociation to be held at Broken Arrow, 
Okla., October 7. The meeting will be 
under the auspices of the Oklahoma Tel- 
ephone Co. J. W. Walton, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, will preside. 

The tentative program includes: 

Morning session: 
Job is My Hobby—I Like It,” by Mar- 
garet Mills, cashier-chief operator, 
Oklahoma Telephone Co., Hominy; “As- 


Addresses “My 


sociation Activities,’ by C. E. Devin, 
manager, Apache Telephone Co. and 
president, Oklahoma Telephone Asso- 


ciation. 

Noonday luncheon: Toastmaster, H. 
H. Armstrong, division commercial su- 
perintendent, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Tulsa; address of welcome, 
by F. S. Hurd, vice-president, Broken 
Arrow Chamber of Commerce; response, 
by W. T. Autry, president, Chamber of 
Commerce and local manager, Oklahoma 
Telephone Co., Broken Arrow; address, 
“Editor’s Viewpoint of Telephone Serv- 
ice,” by Paul Miller, editor, Broken 
Arrow Ledger, Broke Arrow. 


Afternoon session: “Rural Service 
Problems,” by L. M. Baker, district 
manager, Southwest Telephone Co., 


Purcell; address (subject unassigned) 
by Miss Denton, chief operator of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Tulsa; address (subject unassigned) by 
Joe Nélson, manager, Skiatook-Sperry 
Telephone Co., Skiatook; inspection of 
the Oklahoma Telephone Co. exchange. 
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ORANGEBURG CONDUIT 


FOR USE UNDERGROUND 


Ww. 
“HOCRETE CONDUIT 


USED WITHOUT CONCRETE ENCASEMENT 


Strength: Far in excess of any fibre conduit 
produced heretofore. 

Permanence: Immune to soil corrosion and 
electrolysis. 

Cable Protection: Proved by 45 years of 
use. 

Dual Economy: Priced at substantial savings 
over metal pipe; installed at less cost. 


Suggested for service entrances, extensions, suburban distribu- 
tion, laterals, etc. 


USED WITH CONCRETE ENCASEMENT 
ORANGEBURG STANDARD CONDUIT 


For the ultimate economy of complete cable protection in even 
the most hazardous loca.iions. Recommended for main distribu- 
tion, duct bank and “downtown” construction 


Send for new Catalog 45T with helpful tables and underground 
construction data. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICE: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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mma SUb-cvC| [ mm 
The MASTER Ringing Converter 


WILL GIVE YOU 
FULL ASSURANCE OF 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


NO MOVING PARTS 


NO VIBRATING 
CONTACTS 


NO ROUTINE 
MAINTENANCE 


NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 





MODEL "S" 
PRICE $45.00 


Equipped with Pulsator for 


Biased Ringing $55.00 Why Not Use The 
Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts 


M i ine? 
Operates on 110 Volts A.C. ODERN Ringing Machine 


(For loads 40/50 watts, use Model "C". Price $93.50) 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive nendedun for use on 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 











HOLTZER-CABOT 
MAGNETO RINGING SET 


One Rotating 
Element 
Only 






NO BRUSHES 
RIGID 
COMPACT 


Nothing to Cause Radio 


Interference 
Designed for Exchanges Provides “‘Audible Ring- 
up to 1,500 Subscribers. oat Mal 
Output — 80 volts, 19 a aintenance 


Cost. 
Other and Larger Ring- 
ing Sets Available. 


cycles, 15 watts. 
Close voltage regulation. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC CO. 


125° AMORY STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


6161 South State St. 101 Park Avenue 112 South 16th Street 
Chicago, Hlinois New York City, N. Y. Philadelphia, Penna. 











ATTENTION! 
ALL TELEPHONE PEOPLE 


You are Invited 
to attend the 
34th Annual State Convention 
of 
THE ILLINOIS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
to be held at 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill. 
September 21 to 23 inc. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR TELEPHONE MEN 
OPERATORS’ CONFERENCE 
MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBITS . 


Banquet, Dance 
and 


Entertainment for All 


DON'T MISS THIS IMPORTANT EVENT 
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In the Nation’s Capital 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


PATENT ON ULTRA HIGH frequencies of the radio spectrum, 
which is expected to extend limits of broadcast television, may 
be of great interest to telephone men .. . Post of Chief Engineer 
of FCC grows in importance due to problems of interference 
with radio broadcast reception . .. Basic rule of public relations, 
as stated by Vice-President Arthur W. Page of A. T. & T. Co., 
commands respect because of successful working of Bell System 
public relations policies; it's just a simple general rule 


AST WEEK, the news came out 
L of Washington that Dr. Vladi- 

mir Zworykin had assigned to 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
United States Patent No. 2,125,977, 
which was recently granted to him. 
The patent covers a device for con- 
trolling the erratic conduct of the 
ultra high frequencies of the radio 
spectrum. 

Under the present state of the 
radio art, these frequencies act so 
crazy that it is impossible to broad- 
cast television much over a distance 
of 25 miles without getting an image 
on the receiving set comparable to 
the fat-and-skinny distortions of the 
Magic Mirrors at a carnival side 
show. 

When the news of the Zworykin 
patent award and assignment went 
over the press wires, most newspa- 
per editors read it over and yawned. 
Interesting but technical—so it was 
shoved into the inside pages or 
dropped out altogether. Some publi- 
cations sensed the true importance. 

The Wall Street Journal editorial- 
ized upon the matter with intelligent 
recognition of the significance be- 
hind the bare report. Telecommuni- 
cations Reports covered the news 
story with clarity, accuracy, and 
promptness. The two older New 
York newspapers picked up the item 
as did the Baltimore Sun, and that 
was about all there was to it—a pass- 
ing splash in a news world writhing 
with politics, war, and criminal 
trials. 


ET, IT MAY or may not sur- 
prise you, Mr. Telephone Man, to 
know that you may have a mighty 
big interest some day in the field 
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which Dr. Zworykin is exploring. 
The commercial goal is, of course, 
to obtain legal priority over the most 
practical, economical, and efficient 
method of broadcasting television. 

In previous discussion in this de- 
partment, there has been some de- 
scription of the existing set-up as 
between the “wire” industries (tele- 
phone and telegraph companies) with 
their billions of investment literally 
staked to the ground, and the “wire- 
less’ interests who would like to walk 
all over God’s heaven in the exploita- 
tion of commercial television for the 
simple reason that the heaven doesn’t 
charge any toll fees. 

Because of the limitations of the 
ultra high frequencies, already noted, 
the commercial operating radius of a 
television broadcasting station would 
make a circle only 50 miles in diam- 
eter. It is exceedingly doubtful if 
such a service could support itself 
by commercial sponsorship similar to 
that which now supports sound 
broadcasting. 

The only known way to break this 
impasse is by a relay and boosting 
operation, employing the coaxial 
cable developed by the Bell. Such a 
practice would be quite expensive as 
far as coaxial cable costs now go. 
Furthermore, it would put most of 
the high cards in this big game of 
television right into the hands of the 
telephone industry. 

Small wonder that the wireless 
radio group has been striving might- 
ily to discover an independent ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem. 
Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, already 
noted for his television developments 
which include an iconoscope rivaling 
the Farnsworth developments, has 


been working diligently on this 
matter. 

It would be most presumptuous for 
your correspondent to attempt to 
give more than a very rough idea 
of how Dr. Zworykin’s latest discov- 
ery is supposed to work. It seems 
that the troublesome distortions of 
the ultra high frequencies employed 
in television are due to a constant 
shifting and undulation of those mys- 
tic wave insulating strata which sur- 
round our terrestrial globe and cause 
the radio impulses to bounce back to- 
wards the earth in disorganized se- 
quence and direction. 

Zworykin’s apparatus provides for 
self-synchronizing operation between 
the transmitter and the receiving 
set, whereby these frequency varia- 
tions are automatically corrected. 
That is what it is supposed to do, at 
any rate. If it does, it may follow 
that television can be transmitted 
over considerably increased dis- 
tances without the assistance of a 
coaxial cable or any other land wire 
agency. 

It is too early to know, of course, 
whether Dr. Zworykin really has 
something there or not. But it is 
not too early by any means for tele- 
phone men who have an eye on the 
possibility of vastly increased radio 
and television line service traffic of 
tomorrow, to keep a close watch on 
the results. 

Still, the regulatory problem of 
television would not necessarily be 
solved even if Dr. Zworykin’s self- 
compensating frequency corrector 
turns out to be an unqualified suc- 
cess. There would remain an impor- 
tant decision of policy: whether to 
preempt a large section of the avail- 
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able radio spectrum for television 
service with possible displacement of 
other frequency service, which could 
in some cases be handled in no other 
way. 
In the final analysis, this decision 
ll have to be based upon the great- 
est good for the greatest number, or, 
the lawyers say, upon “public con- 
enience and necessity.” And be- 
les, the Bell Laboratories are still 
‘ing right along with their knitting. 
hey will not let the radio men run 
ay with the invention honors, that 
is certain. 
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ND WHILE on the subject of 
L improving radio frequency re- 
ception, telephone and electric equip- 
ment manufacturers, as well as radio 
manufacturers, will probably follow 
with interest the conference called 
by FCC Chief Engineer Jett, to be 
held in Washington on September 19. 
The ostensible purpose of the confer- 
ence is to consider proposed regula- 
tions designed to govern the opera- 
tion of low power devices utilizing 
radio frequency currents. In issuing 
the invitation to manufacturers to 
participate, the FCC release states: 


It unquestionably is the desire of all 
reputable manufacturers to cooperate 
fully with the commission and thus as- 
sure the possibility of full development 

radio communications. For this rea- 
son, it is felt that the manufacturers 
of devices which employ radio fre- 
quency currents as essential to their 
operation and which may cause interfer- 
ence to radio communications, will de- 
sign their apparatus to operate in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations 
promulgated by the commission to 
maintain communications by radio. To 
this end, the attached proposed regu- 
lations are suggested as a basis for dis- 
cussion at the meeting to be held on 
September 19. 


The terms of a tentative draft 
were also included with the an- 
nouncement. Behind this activity is 
the growing concern of the FCC, 
based upon informal complaints, that 
ertain equipment and appliances are 
being put on the market which are 
interfering more and more with 
radio broadcast reception. 

Of course, the FCC always has had 
complaints from radio users, espe- 
ally those living in apartment 
houses and congested areas, about 
static interference from the use of 
X-ray and diathermic machines, and 
even such common domestic devices 
as electric razors, toy trains, and so- 
called “health lamps.” 

Congress took due cognizance of 
the medical diathermic machine, 

ich is definitely in the radio field. 
But the FCC has heretofore side- 
Stepped the issue of purely electrical 
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42nd. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY 


* 
STEVENS HOTEL - - CHICAGO 


October 18-19-20-21, 1938 


e 
YOU SHOULD ATTEND 








To renew your acquaintance with old friends. 
To find out how others have solved vexing problems. 


To hear what is going on in the industry in a Na- 


tional way. 


To hear speakers of National reputation, both en- 


tertaining and instructive. 
To help keep you abreast of the times. 
To help you do a better job. 


The Program covers the important problems of the 
industry. Division Conferences in charge of lead- 
ing Accountants—Commercial Men—Plant Men 


Traffic Men. 


he Independen ioneers’ Annua eeting anc 
The Independent Pion \ | Meeting 1 
Annual Banquet and Entertainment—an attempt 


will be made to surpass all previous efforts. 


The Manufacturers and Suppliers al! intend to 
make this their banner convention—Building spe- 


cial exhibits requiring more space than ever before. 


If REALLY interested in the Independent Tele- 
phone Industry you will be with us. 


ALL TELEPHONE PEOPLE ARE INVITED 


UNITED STATES 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KLEIN 


"Lightweight" 


CLIMBERS 








Klein “*Lightweight”’ Climbers 
are built to the minimum 
weight possible consistent 
with maximum safety. Every 
pair is tested exactly the same 
as are the old time tried 
Standard Climbers. The line- 
man can throw his weight on 
these climbers with confidence 
—they are Klein’s! 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets listed below will 
be sent without charge to anyone 
interested. Check the ones you want: 


Lightweight 
Climbers. 
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appliances. More recently, however, 
a number of devices have appeared 
on the market which have put quite a 
different color on the matter. 

One of these is an inside private 
telephone system for _ industrial 
plants, institutions or large estates, 
which plugs into the regular electric 
circuit. Another suspect is a popu- 
lar-priced electric phonograph turn- 
table now on the market which actu- 
ally broadcasts recorded music 
through domestic radio receiving sets 
without any direct wire connection 
between the two. There are other 
devices in the general category which 
have resulted in complaints to the 
FCC. 


HEN ONE stops to consider 

the increasing use and variety 
of electric and radio equipment, it 
makes one wonder more than ever 
how the wireless and electrical ser- 
vices of the future are going to get 
along without more and more conflict. 
The job of chief engineer at the FCC 
seems destined to become a most im- 
portant regulatory post—the Chief 
ot Traffic Police for the American 
airways. 

It is gratifying also to note that 
the present occupant of that post is 
not only a qualified technician but a 
man of tact and good will. Instead 
of the bureaucratic bullying that has 
too often marred these unescapable 
conflicts between industrial tech- 
nique and governmental regulations, 
Lt. Jett has taken the path of volun- 
tary cooperation. 

Such an attitude reminds this 
writer of an incident that happened 
here in Washington about twelve 
years ago. It was right after a heavy 
toll of Fourth of July firecracker ac- 


| cidents that an alarming number of 


lock-jaw cases developed. <A _ high 
medical official, under the adminis- 
tration of President Coolidge, dis- 


covered that a certain ingredient was 
being used in the fireworks which 
swarmed with tentanus organisms 
and caused the lock-jaw complica- 
tions. 

Official indignation ran high at the 
time, and a certain hot-headed Con- 
gressman was all for passing a law 
requiring all fireworks manufactur- 
ers to use a less harmful but more 
expensive substitute ingredient. But 
the health officer said: “No, that will 
only make the fireworks people mad. 
They will either fight the law or dis- 
obey it, and it would be a difficult 
law to enforce. Let’s call in the fire- 
works people and put the case up to 


os them.” 

iC LEIN & Sons And that is what was done. After 
ei | the conference, the fireworks manu- 
3200 BELMONT AVENUE | facturers agreed 100 per cent to 
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leave out the germ-laden ingredient 
and their voluntary promise of 
operation was accepted by the gx 
ernment. Cheerful industrial coop- 
eration was thus obtained without 
single new sentence being written on 
the statute books, or 
filed in court. 

Of course, in the case of the F‘ 
it is necessary to reduce such ind 
trial agreements to the form of a 
regulation so that all the manuf: 
turers will know exactly what is « 
pected of them. But the reasonable 
approach taken by Lt. Jett is co 
parable with the common sense of 
that health officer back in the Coo- 
lidge days. The trite moral is that 
you can often get a lot farther with 
voluntary cooperation than 
brick-bats and subpoenas. 

Incidentally, and apropos of radio 
reception, a recent magazine issue 
tells of an alert little boy in East 
Rahway, N. J., who has rigged up a 
copper antenna right under the 
shadow of Station WOR. With it he 
catches enough power to supply a 
lighting system in his playhouse. 
The same story tells of wire fences 
and lawn mowers in that neighbor- 
hood broadcasting programs by rea- 
son of the radial rectifying power of 
rusty metal placed near a powerful 
transmitter. So far, FCC hasn’t re- 
ceived any complaints about radio in- 
terference with the general routine 
of a quiet neighborhood. But there’s 
always a first time for everything. 


a single suit 


with 


NX] EXT WEEK, the International 
s Management Congress is meet- 
ing here in Washington, and among 
the various papers prepared by lead- 
ing industrial executives for that 
meeting will be a discussion on pub- 
lic relations prepared by Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur W. Page of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Independent telephone operators 
will be interested in Mr. Page’s arti- 
cle because in it he expresses clearly 
the distinction which the Bell Sys- 
tem has always made between indus- 
trial propaganda, which is purely or 
solely self-seeking in character, and 
that which attempts to instill in the 
public a conviction that it is to the 
mutual advantage of both the public 
and the utility to give each other a 
fair break. 

There is nothing new, of course, in 
the fundamental principle which has 
long been recognized by truly expert 
advisers in the art of public rela- 
tions. But because the public rela- 
tions policies of the Bell System have 
worked so successfully in comparison 
with similar efforts by other utility 
industries in the past, this basic rule 
commands respect. 
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CONVENTIONS 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 


Chicago, 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association. Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond. November 3 and 4. 


Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 


Tennessee 


Kentucky Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, November 17-18. 

Alabama _ Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel. Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 


Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, 
5 and 6. 


Ocala, December 











To get down to a specific example: 
1e public is not going to be inspired 
vith confidence in a utility which is 
aiways harping on not getting a fair 
deal for itself—when its publicity is 
devoted exclusively to justifying its 
rate structures, or deploring its high 
tax burdens. The average citizen, 
he is interested enough to listen to 
such argument at all (and _ the 
chances are that he won’t), is quite 
likely to ask himself: “All this may 


be true, but why should J worry 
about their troubles? What do J 
get out of this? I’ve got troubles 


enough of my own.” 

In other words, to apply Mr. 
Page’s basic theory, a utility’s pub- 
lic relations policy will succeed to the 
extent that it convinces the con- 
sumer it is to his own advantage to 
give the utility a break; that he does 
have an interest—a vital, personal 
and pecuniary interest—in the util- 
ity’s continued welfare. 

It’s just a simple, general rule, but 
if utility executives would always 
test their public relations policies 
with such a rule, those policies would 
be more likely to get results. They 
certainly have for the Bell System. 

Another interesting viewpoint ex- 
pressed by Mr. Page is that Big 
Business must be a better citizen 
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than Small Business. It is the pen- 
alty of size which naturally attracts 
public attention and suspicion. 

* 


Wages and Hours Administrator 
Andrews has appointed Arthur L. 
Fletcher of North Carolina as assist- 
ant administrator in charge of com- 
pliance. Mr. Fletcher’s old job was 
Commissioner of Labor in North 
Carolina. Because the textile indus- 
try is the hardest nut Mr. Andrews 
has to crack in connection with the 
enforcement of the new Federal Act, 
it is easy to understand why he 
wanted the aid of somebody with 
background in labor _ conditions 
around the Tarheel sector. 

The biggest problem in applying 
wages and hours standards to the 
textile mills will be settling the in- 
sistence on the part of mills in the 
Southern States (chiefly the Caro- 
linas) that they be given preferential 


treatment over the mills in New 
England. This matter is likely to 
keep both Mr. Andrews and Mr. 


Fletcher quite busy for some time to 
come. 
vy 
Dates Fixed for Fall 
District Meetings in Ohio 
The three fall 
meetings have been fixed by directors 
of the Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. The first of the meetings 
will be held at Ashtabula, October 5, 
when J. D. Bonnar, general manager of 
the Ashtabula Telephone Co., and his 
associates will 


dates for district 


be hosts to the visiting 
telephone men from the and 
northeastern sections of the state who 
will attend. 

This meeting will be followed by one 
at Bowling Green October 11. On this 
occasion, William C. Henry, past presi- 
dent of the state association and gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., will be the host and will 
show those attending the meeting 
through the new automatic exchange in 
that city. 

The final district meeting will be held 
at Eaton, November 2. 
director of the state association and 
general superintendent of Ohio United 
Telephone Co., will act as host. 

Frank L. McKinney, and 
treasurer of the association, announces 
that important matters affecting the in- 
dustry will be analyzed and discussed. 
Among these will be the and 
hours law which is believed not to 
apply to telephone companies, but will 
be discussed from the standpoint that 
its application to the telephone industry 
would have resulted in disaster for 
many of the smaller properties charg- 
ing extremely low rates. 


eastern 


Ed Morgan, a 


secretary 


wages 





TYPE 11 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


A compact, all-porcelain pro- 
tector of the latest "rosette" 
type which, when closed, has no 
projections or exposed terminals. 
Equipped regularly with 5-am- 
pere glass fuses and Type 2105 
discharge blocks, giving full pro- 
tection against lightning and 
crosses with electric circuits. 





Write for further information 
on this and other Sands pro- 
tective products. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Rural Construction 
From Commercial Viewpoint 


By R. E. DANIEL 





District Manager, United Telephone Companies, Inc., Portland, Ind. 


HE WORD “commercial” as 
applied to telephone lines, we 
take it, means that the revenue 
derived from the line will justify 
the expense of building the line. In 
other words, an extension to plant— 
especially in rural sections — must 
prove itself in and pay its own way 
via the commercial route. 

In our own company (United 
Telephone Companies, Inc.) all re- 
quests for work orders for exten- 
sions are prepared by the district 
manager in the field and submitted 
to the plant department via the 
commercial route. In other words, 
the general commercial superintend- 
ent places his O.K. on the proposed 
extension before turning it over to 
the plant department. If the plant 
department receives the data sheets 
originally prepared by the district 
manager, it means they are O.K. 


BLIVER 


BUILDING lines in rural 
districts that will pay their 
way via the commercial 
route. Paper presented at 
plant conference held dur- 
ing convention of Indiana 
Telephone Association 


commercially and a work order is 
then issued to make the extension. 

Generally speaking, United Com- 
panies will build one-quarter of a 
mile of line to gain an additional 
subscriber. Any one-quarter mile 
extension or over must be covered 
by a work order, from the plant 
department, through the _ general 
office. Extensions of one, two, three 
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A good specificalion - aurays! 


OLIVER WESTERN UNION PINS 
MADE TO THE MOST EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS ......... 


Oliver Western Union Pins are forged from high 
carbon, mild open hearth steel and are equipped 
with the best grade of oak cobs which have been 
thoroughly boiled in paraffine to exclude all 
moisture. Available in long shank, short shank 
and lag screw type. 


OLIVER IRON and STEEL CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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or four poles are left to the judg- 
ment of the district manager. And 
if the “ability to pay” seems to | 
satisfactory, the extension is made 
by a maintenance crew or the plant 
crew without a work assignment. 

An extension of one mile of rural 
line must of necessity carry fo 
new subscribers. However, they 
may all be located within the last 
quarter-mile area. 

If a prospective subscriber wishes 
telephone service and the extensi: 
measures over one-quarter mile, t} 
company builds the first quarter 
mile at no cost to the individual 
The remainder of the mileage is in 
reality a 50-50 proposition; in othe 
words, one-half the cost of the re- 
mainder of the line, after the first 
quarter, must be paid by the sul 
scriber. 

A contract with the subscriber 
covers this arrangement. This con- 
tract is usually at the prevailing ex- 
change rates for that particular 
community, while the “bonus,” as 
we call it, for the fractional part 
the line to be paid by the subscribe 
is usually paid in a lump sum. 

However, no two Independent tele- 
phone operators figure plant exten- 
sions the same way commercially. 

In every community in which we 
operate in Indiana and Ohio, except 
in communities where there is a 
loose, sandy soil or muck or quick- 
sand soil we use creosoted yellow 
pine poles. In localities where there 
is considerable sand, or muck, we 
use butt-treated cedar poles. This 
is due to their larger diameter at 
the butt and their greater bearing 
surface against the earth at the 
ground line. 

In building a line we use three 
size lengths in a Class 10 pole for 
a bracket line. All gates and high- 
Way cross-overs will require 25-foot 
poles as we maintain an 18-foot road 
clearance. All poles supporting drop 
wires, where the service is on the 
opposite side of the highway from 
the pole line, will require 25-foot 
poles. Here we hold the exchange 
iron wire to the prevailing grade of 
the line-and suspend the drop wire 
from the top of the pole. 

In case we pass a respectable look- 
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Don't Let Argument 
Lead to Quarrels 


Do your own work, don’t indulge in 
that’s the way to get 


lead to 


controversies; 


along. Don’t let argument 


quarrels; if the matter is one you can 
do something about—do it; if not, wait 


until you can.—Henry Ford. 








ing farmhouse on the way with this 
line, we set a 25-foot pole, even 
though we have not sold a telephone 
the location. Our theory for this 
that some time before the lead 
has served its days of usefulness, 
we shall have installed a telephone 
fer an emergency period or for a 
longer duration. The 25-foot pole 
in place adds little additional cost 
at the time the line is built and 
eliminates the necessity for a later 
change which is more costly. 

Providing there is little under- 
brush or scrub trees, the larger por- 
tion of the line will be constructed 

’ 16-foot Class 10 CYP poles. Ele- 
vations requiring clearances of 18 
feet we grade up 16, 20 to 25-foot 
Railroad crossings for bracket 
lines, we grade up 20, 25, 30 and 
10-foot poles. 

Our companies use the Western 
Union type oak bracket exclusively. 
This bracket extends out farther 
from the pole, requires a larger nail, 
stays in place longer, due to its size, 
and will accommodate any size in- 
sulator from a No. 9 pony to a No. 
42 toll line insulator with plenty of 
clearance between the skirt of the 
insulator and the pole. <A 60-d gal- 
vanized spike nail is used in the top 
hole of the bracket and a 60-d gal- 
vanized stub nail is used in the 
lower hole of the bracket. 

Anchors for pole lines up to and 
including a 10-pin lead are % inch 


poles. 


by 6 feet rod with an 8-inch cone 
anchor. This anchor is of our own 
design. The anchor hole is dug five 


feet deep vertically, the cone and rod 
are installed, one foot of small rocks 
or loose gravel is tamped in above 
the cone, the bank of the hole is 

t away and the rod bent to con- 
rm in a straight line to the top of 
he pole. The remainder of the an- 
hor hole is filled with the soil which 
Was removed and tamped. 

Guy wire for a bracket line is 14 
inch S.M. 1,900 pounds. At the top 
of the pole we use the customary 
irdware, guy plate, curved washer, 
angle thimble-eye bolt. One-bolt guy 
clamps are used at the rod end as 
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well as at the angle thimble-eye bolt | 


end of the guy wire. 

The exchange wire is dead-ended 
on the bracket. About one inch be- 
low the skirt of the insulator a short 


piece of No. 12 BWG iron wire is | 


looped around the bracket, a 60-d 
stub nail is then inserted in the 
wire loop, twisted, and driven in 
the pole to help support the dead- 


end strain. We formerly used strain | 


insulators, but abandoned them for 
insulated fork bolts; both were low 
in insulating qualities. Within the 
last three years we have adopted the 
method of dead-ending just de- 
scribed. 

Poles for bracket lines are set 30 
to the mile, making a span space of 
176 feet. Wire is No. 12 BWG iron 
BB. An average mile of bracket 
line will contain 22 class 10 16-foot 
CYP poles; 4 class 10 20-foot CYP 
poles and 4 class 10 25-foot CYP 
poles. The cost of one mile of line, 
including one “circuit mile” of No. 
12 iron wire with brackets, insula- 
tors and guying—everything in 
place—averages $153.80. These fig- 
ures may be of some benefit in figur- 
ing proposed betterments to plant or 
extensions. 


v 
Company Forms 
100,000 Mile Club 


The story of the organization by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania of 
a new safety honor club, designated as 
the “Hundred Thousand Mile Club,” is 
related in a two-page feature story in 
a recent issue of Public Safety. This 
club was started the first of the year 
with 486 employes of the company in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware qualified 
for membership. 

The requirements for this unique hon- 
or organization are 10 years of driv- 
ing experience, without having caused 
a single accident in 100,000 miles of 
travel. Collectively, these charter mem- 
bers have driven 50 million miles with- 
out an accident. 


Twenty groups of these ultra safe | 


drivers met simultaneously in different 
cities in Pennsylvania and Delaware to 
form the organization. Linked together 
by means of a telephone wire hookup, 
membership certificates and wallets 
were presented to the 100,000-milers by 
Philip C. Staples, president of the Penn- 


sylvania Bell company, stationed in 


Philadelphia. 
One of the 20 members who respond- 
ed to the presentation addresses by 


Mr. Staples and a number of promi- 
nent men engaged in safety promotion, 
was Charles S. Idell, of Philadelphia, 
who has driven a company motor ve- 
hicle 32 years without a single accident. 
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The Gray Co. is ready 
to show you how to 
increase operating 
revenue; and at the 
same time offer the 
citizens of your com- 
munity a service that 
they will appreciate. 


Gray Pay Stations, 
conveniently located 
in public places, have 
proven themselves big 
revenue producers for 
the many telephone 
companies through- 
out the world that 
have installed them. 


Whether your com- 
pany is large or small 
we urge that you allow 
us to cooperate with 
you in making a Pay 
Station survey of your 
territory. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 


PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 

ork, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
CO., Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W, 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 

Hallitax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 

Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 

Or any other telephone supply house 
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FCC Rehearing Denied 
Urbana, Ohio, Company 


Holding that the reasons filed for a 
rehearing failed to meet the require- 
ments of specified rules of practice and 
procedure, the Federal Communications 
Commission denied August 30 the peti- 
tion of the Champaign Telephone Co., 
Urbana, Ohio, for a rehearing before 
the commission upon the report and or- 
der denying the company’s claim for ex- 
emption and classifying it as a wire 
telephone carrier subject to all of the 
common carrier provisions of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

“The commission having duly con- 
sidered the petition for rehearing filed 
herein,” read the order, “together with 
the reports and orders issued in this 
proceding, and having carefully con- 
sidered the entire record in the pro- 
ceeding—including the transcript of tes- 
timony, the exhibits, the examiner’s re- 


ports’and the exception thereto, and the 
briefs filed herein—and being fully ad- 
vised in the premises, finds that the 
matters and things alleged and set forth 
by the petitioners in its petition, as 
grounds for a rehearing, fail to comply 
with, and meet the requirements of, 
Section 405 of the Act and the provi- 
sions of Rule 106.31 of the Rules and 
Practice and Procedure.” 


vv 
North Carolina Bell 


Toll Rates Adjusted 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was ordered August 19 to re- 
duce its intrastate “long-haul” toll 
rates and extend base rate areas in 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Utilities Commissioner Stan- 
ley Winborne, who issued the order, es- 
timated that the rate reductions would 


save customers $75,000, based on their 


1937 telephone expenditures. 

The new long distance rates will be- 
come effective October 1 and the flat 
rates extended to urban areas on Oc- 
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mission and Court Activities 


tcber and November billing dates. The 
fiat rate will be extended to 663 W n- 
ston-Salem subscribers, 814 Greensbo< 
subscribers and 70 Charlotte subscrib- 


ers; 2,079 other customers near these 
cities will receive reduced mileage rat 

Adjustment in long distance rates, 
applying to distances of more than 120 
miles, provides that overtime charges 
on person-to-person calls will revert to 
the lower station-to-station rate after 
six minutes. At present, the overtime 
charge reverts to the lower rate after 
10 minutes. 

The reductions resulted from nego- 
tiations conducted during the past year. 
vVyv 

FCC Rate Counsel 


Resumes Law Practice 

Carl I. Wheat, after serving for the 
past two years as telephone rate coun- 
sel for the Federal Communications 
Commission, in Washington, D. C., re- 
sumed the private practice of law Sep- 
tember 1, with offices in San Francisco 
as well as Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Wheat was formerly chief coun- 
sel for the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. He also served as public utilities 
council for the city of Los Angeles. 

vyYv 
"Leave Word” and 


“No Answer” Service 

The New York Telephone Co. has 
filed a revision of its tariff schedules 
with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission which modifies the existing 
rate for “leave word” service now fur- 
nished on a trial basis in Buffalo and 
introduces also on a trial basis a type 
of service known as “no answer” ser- 
vice in the Buffalo local service area. 

Leave word service includes an ar- 
rangement of facilities so that a bureau 
operated by the telephone company 
answers all incoming calls to the lines 
of those subscribers who contract for 
this service. The bureau receives and 
delivers messages. The present rate 
for this service is $2.00 per month and 
a charge of 10 cents for each intercept 
period and a charge of 5 cents for each 
incoming message accepted and trans- 
mitted to the subscriber. 

At midnight September 10 the two 
remaining manual offices in Buffalo will 
be cut over to dial operation which puts 
the city on a complete dial basis. These 
cutovers will necessitate some arrange- 
ment of facilities for handling leave 
word service. Dissatisfaction with the 
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and 
tue present 


niessage interception features of 
service, together with the 

idequacy of the present tariff to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to cover the cost 
o: the service, has led to the develop- 
nt of the service arrangement now 
d to be effective September 11. 


In addition to leave word service the 
w schedule 
ntal 


swer 


provides for a_ supple- 
known as “no 
service” for the use of those 
stomers requirements do not 
varrant the complete service. 
swer 


service to be 


whose 


The “no 


service” provides a directory 
ting indented under the subscriber’s 
gular listing of “if no 


eveland 9840,” 


answer, call 
which is the number 
the leave word service bureau. Any- 


ye securing no answer from the tele- 
shone of a this 


second call as 


subseriber to 


service 
iy place a 


directed 
ind reach the company’s bureau. 


Based on new estimates of develop- 
nt the customer 
xv leave word service would be $7.81, 
nd for no answer service $3.03. Com- 
with these costs the new tariff 
provides for monthly rates of $8.00 and 
$3.00, respectively. With a greater de- 
velopment the cost per customer would 
be somewhat less and if the assumed 
levelopment is not secured, the cost per 
istomer would be somewhat 


vy 
Depreciation Rate Set 
For Bell in Nebraska 


Over the protests of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission has ordered the 
company to set up on its books covering 
1938 operations an overall depreciation 


monthly 


cost per 


vared 


greater. 


rate of 3.2 per cent. Commissioner Good 
wanted the rate placed at 3.18 per cent, 
but was overruled by his colleagues. 

The commission order is based on the 
reports of the company covering a pe- 
riod of years, and it is contended that 
it represents the actual charges to de- 
preciation. The company asked for a 
rate of 4.08 per cent, claiming that the 
figures used by the commission do not 
present a complete picture of deprecia- 
tion results. 

vv 

Ignores Commission 


Authority; Suit Instituted 
Acting in behalf of the Michigan Pub- 
lie Utilities Commission, Atty. Gen. 
Raymond W. Starr filed suit September 
2 in the Ingham County Circuit Court 
at Lansing to collect $7,000 in penalties 
claimed to be due the state from A. M. 
Massey, doing business as the Montrose 
Telephone Co., of Genesee county. 

The state charged that Mr. Massey 
began operation of his telephone system 
September 25, 1936, without having ob- 
tained the approval of the Michigan 
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Public Utilities Commission of convey- 
ances and transfers from the 
owners. 


former 


He also was alleged to have failed to 
furnish reports for 1936 and 1937, of 
failing to furnish reasonably adequate 
service and facilities, of refusing to ap- 
pear at a commission hearing and of 
failure to comply with a commission 
order directing him to obtain authority 
for operation of his company and to 
improve service. 


vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

August 31: Order issued refusing the 
Champaign Telephone Co., Urbana, 
Ohio, a rehearing on the FCC report 
and order denying the company’s claim 
for exemption and classifying it as a 
wire telephone carrier subject to all of 
the common carrier provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 
Arkansas State Utilities Commission 

September 12: Hearing on applica- 
tion of the Arkansas Associated Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to consolidate 
telephone exchanges at Manila and 
Leachville, Mississippi county and at 
Monette, Lake City and Black Oak, in 
Craighead County. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 7: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Crossville Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates in Crossville. 

September 8: Hearing in Springfield 
on joint application of the Atwood Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. and the Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co. for an or- 
der approving and authorizing the sale 
by the former and purchase by the lat- 
ter of all of the Atwood company’s 
property; also application of the IIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity. 

September 27: Hearing in Chicago on 
a petition demanding that utility com- 
panies be ordered to withdraw telephone 
and electric service from gambling 
places. 

Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

August 30: Order issued authorizing 
the Lake City Telephone Co. to issue 
its notes secured by mortgage for the 
purpose of improving its telephone 
plant. 

August 30: Order issued authorizing 
the Lake City Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates for telephone service to both 
town and rural subscribers. 

September 7: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co. for purchasing certain 
telephone property. 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission 

August 31: Order issued dismissing 
without prejudice the petition of H. J. 
Stolee, manager of the Lutheran Bible 
Institute, asking that telephone service 
be furnished the Institute’s summer 
school on Lake Carlos, Douglas county, 
by the Alexandria Telephone Co. 

The commission found that the sum- 
mer school is located within the ex- 
change area boundaries of the Central 
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Telephone Co., of Carlos, which is able 
and willing to render adequate service 
to the petitioner. 

August 31: Authority granted the 
Garden Valley Telephone Co. to increase 
its monthly rates 25 cents in order to 
establish 24-hour service at its Fertile 
exchange. 

August 31: Authority granted the 
Garden Valley Telephone Co. to increase 
rates 25 cents per month at its Bagley 
exchange upon the installation of com- 
mon battery equipment, 120 business 
and residence subscribers having agreed 
to such increase. 

August 31: Order issued authorizing 
the Central Electric & Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates at Dawson, effec- 
tive upon certification by the commis- 
sion’s supervisor of telephones that the 
company’s proposed reconstruction and 
change in service to common battery 
has been completed. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


August 29: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to increase 
rates at its reconstructed Weeping Wa- 
ter exchange; hearing set for this date 
postponed to September 22. 

August 31: In the matter of the prop- 
er rate for overall depreciation to be 
set up on the books of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for 1938 opera- 
tions; Commissioner Good moved that 
it be fixed at 3.18 per cent; lost; Com- 
missioner Maupin moved that it be fixed 
at 3.2 per cent which carried; directed 
that an order be drawn covering subject 
matter. 

August 31: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to offer optional chime service 
as a substitute for call bells, carrying 
an installation charge of $1.00 and a 
monthly extra rate of 50 cents. 

August 31: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to amend tariffs covering mile- 
age charge for telephone service to per- 
mit a charge of 25 cents where distance 
is 150 feet from base rate area. 

August 31: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to establish a 
business party rate in the towns of 


Brady, Grant, Hamlet, Imperial, Key- 
stone, Maxwell, Palisade, Sutherland, 
and Venango; granted without objec- 
tion. 


August 31: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to establish a 
new rate for dial key 16 to 20 stations; 
granted without objection. 


New York Public Service Commission 


September 6: The New York Tele- 
phone Co. filed tariff revisions which af- 
fect the village of Colonie in the Albany 
service area, Strykersville in the Java 
Central office district, and one revision 
affecting its state-wide service. 

The tariff which covers the Albany 
local service area is being revised to 
provide for the establishment of local- 
ity rates in the village of Colonie and 
vicinity. The locality rates include, in 
addition to the Albany base rates, an 
average mileage charge for three- 
fourths of a mile for the class of ser- 
vice involved. At present the mileage 
charges for service within the Colonie 
area are computed separately for indi- 
vidual subscribers with the result that 
all subscribers do not pay the same 





rate. The new revisions will not in- 
crease any rate to subscribers, but wil] 
result in a decrease in charges t. 72 
subscribers, each of whom will be 
tified. 

In the Strykersville locality, liste: at 
present in the Java central office 
trict, there are 29 telephone subscrib- 
ers, all on a rural line basis. Three 
are served from Java and the remaining 
26 from East Aurora. The er ar- 
iffs provide for the inclusion of | 
ersville in the East Aurora Died yf 
fice district. 


no- 


Section 26 of the company’s tariff 
covers temporary service, particularly 
that furnished to exhibitors at fairs and 
special occasions of a like nature. At 
present the tariff provides that where 
the cost of establishment and discon- 
nection of such temporary service ma- 
terially exceeds the service connection 
charge and the service charges appli- 
cable thereto, special charges in addi- 
tion to the usual monthly rental for the 
service will be made. 

North Carolina Utilities Commission 

August 19: The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was ordered to 
reduce its intrastate long-haul toll rates 
and extend base rate areas in Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro and Charlotte. The 
new long distance rates will become ef- 
fective October 1 and the flat rates ex- 
tended to urban areas en October and 
November billing dates. 

North Dakota Board of Railroad 

Comaniestonsrs 

September 13: Hearing in the court- 
house in 2 oe on application of 
the Tri-County Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., of Glenfield, for authority to con- 
struct and operate transmission lines 


for electric energy in the counties of 


Eddy, Foster and Griggs. 

The North Dakota Telephone Associ- 
ation mailed out a letter to its members 
urging those companies likely to be 
affected by the electric lines to be pres- 
ent at the hearing and to be prepared to 
offer evidence as to the extent their 
lines will be paralleled by the electric 
line and whether their lines are metallic 
or grounded. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

August 29: Certification was made by 
the secretary of the commission to the 
mayor of Wren and to the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. on the applica- 
tion of the company to increase its 
rates in that community as follows: 

Business individual, $1.50 to $3.50; 
business rural, $1.50 to $2.59; residence 
individual, $1.00 to $2.00; residence 
rural, $1.25 to $1.75. 

The company had submitted a rate 
base of $30,311.90 and the commission’s 
engineers recommended $28,978.35. 

An audit premised on the new rates 
results in finding an earning equivalent 
to 1.45 per cent upon the valuation set 
forth, where under the existing rates 
the revenue is short 3.77 per cent of 
providing a proper depreciation charge 
after paying operating expenses and 
taxes. 

August 31: Authority granted the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. to file a 
schedule, effective September 1, for the 
inauguration of automatic service at 
the Put-in-Bay exchange, including: 
Business individual line, $4.00 net per 
month; business five-party, $3.50; resi- 
dence individual (wall), $2.75; residence 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Long Span Construction 
on Rural Telephone Lines 


(Continued from page 18) 

the construction of any line if long 
and faithful service is expected. The 
guys, however, are doubly important 
in the construction of the long spans 
used with the new wire. The long 
spans place a tremendous strain on 
the corners which, to hold, must be 
guyed. 


we! 

A suggested practice is to guy a 
four-wire line as if it were a ten- 
wire line, and guy one wire as 2% 


wires of iron wire with shorter spac- 
ing would be guyed. Guys should be 





~™ 


lron wire ties made somewhat like copper 
wire ties can be used to advantage on the 
new high strength steel wire. 


designed to carry the load with a 
wide margin of safety. 

When modern materials are util- 
ized, good guying is never difficult 
and should not be slighted in the 
Poles with even a slight pull 
should be adequately guyed, if the 
long spans are to be expected to keep 
their proper tension in service. Any- 
one contemplating this new type con- 
struction must plan good and ade- 
quate guying, or they had better just 
forget the idea entirely. 

Handling the Wire 

During Installation 

One not familiar with the new type 
wire would naturally suppose that it 
would be quite “steeley”’ and difficult 
to handle, but such is not the case. 
Actually it is no more difficult to 
string and handle than the ordinary 
hard-drawn copper wire, and about 
the same care should be observed to 
prevent its injury. 

This new steel wire can be suc- 
cessfully tied to the insulators with 
BB iron wire of the same size. Some 
use the BB wire to make a tie similar 
to a copper tie, while others make 
the conventional iron-wire variety of 
tie. Both seem to prove equally sat- 
isfactory when properly made. 

Care should always be exercised 
not to burn or nick the wire, even 
slichtly during its installation. Ap- 
proved type wire grips and blocks 
should be used in the pulling of this 
wire. The wire should always be well 
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least. 


leveled in the span at the time of 
installation and all be pulled to the 
proper tension. 

One construction man stated that 
the wire in a 400-foot span was 
pulled until the slack in the center 
sighted to midpoint of the wood 
brackets. In our opinion this is a 
greater tension than would generally 
be recommended for ordinary use. 

However, this was the 31-year old 
line which had withstood the winds 
of three severe winters and one big 
sleet storm. Certainly this speaks 
well for the methods used in its con- 
struction. We do believe that this 
type wire should be pulled to a 
slightly greater tension than that 
which it is to be maintained. This 
is to permit a slight initial settling 
of the guys and corners. 

Probable Future of 

Rural Line Construction 

Rural electrification will doubtless 
in the next few years force the re- 
building of numerous rural grounded 
telephone lines in many sections of 
the country. There is no doubt in 
our mind that the high strength 
wire can be used to advantage on 
much of this work. 

The question has been asked as to 
whether the new high strength line 
wire can be strung ten wires to the 
crossarm and advantage still taken 
of the long spans. 
possible if good solid corners and 
exceptionally strong poles are used. 

It would, however, be absolutely 
necessary to double-arm all corner 
poles and guy exceptionally well. All 
the wire would have to be pulled to 
equal tension and be absolutely level 
in the spans. Then the wires would 
no doubt all swing together and have 
little tendency to tangle. 

This possibility was mentioned to 
one manager and he stated that his 
company intended to place all of its 
main leads of ten wires or more in 
underground, tape-armored cable. He 
believes that over a period of years, 
with low maintenance and deprecia- 
tion and with little trouble, it will 
prove a much better investment than 
a heavy open-wire lead. Feeders 
would then extend from this cable, 
consisting of four-wire leads of the 
new high strength wire supported on 
20-foot poles. 

His company also expects to stand- 
ardize on eight-party, common bat- 
tery, rural-line service. Certainly 
this would make an ideal arrange- 
ment and one which no doubt in time 
will place the complicated rural line 
problem on the right side of the 
ledger. 

This is a brief digest of the infor- 
mation gathered on the new high 
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lin length; 


strength wire and its use in the tele- 
phone field. Much of this informa- 
tion has been obtained from first- 
hand observation of test installations 
and the opinions of many qualified, 
telephone construction men. No 
doubt some of these methods will be 
changed as future generations find 
a cheaper and, perhaps, a better way. 


vv 
RURAL, SMALL OFFICE 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 20) 


character controlling to some extent 
the use of this wire, these limita- 
tions being the type of soil condi- 
tions, the possibility of obtaining 
right-of-way on the highways and 
other factors. In addition to this, 
as mentioned previously, there is an 
economic limitation in that this type 
of construction does not fit in gen- 
erally where more than two circuits 


will be required ultimately. Occa- 
sionally, three circuits have been 
used for comparatively short dis- 


tances. 

As far as we can see, we are going 
to require open-wire construction 
for indefinite periods in the future 
as it is, in many cases, the most 
economical type of construction as 
well as the most satisfactory from 
the service standpoint. Where open- 
wire lines are used, we cooperate with 
the state highway department and 
the rural subscribers to so place these 
lines that they will be well located, 
taking into account all of the factors 
involved. 

In addition to the physical and 
economical limitations placed upon 
“U” wire—and even assuming that 
it proves to be entirely satisfactory 
from the service standpoint—there 
are technical considerations of con- 
siderable importance which limit 
very definitely the field of usage of 
underground wire. 

A great many of the farm lines 
in this state are from 10 to 15 miles 
and, in extreme cases, 
the last station may be as far as 25 
miles from the central 
ing it. 

From the transmission  stand- 
point, it requires about three miles 
of .109 iron wire and 20 miles of 
.104 copper wire to cause as much 
loss as one mile of “U” wire. Tak- 
ing into account the distances from 
the central office of many of the 
rural stations, it is obvious that “U” 
wire cannot be used in all cases, 
other conditions permitting, and 
still meet satisfactory transmission 
standards. 

Summing up the probable effects 





office serv- 





of all of these considerations, is 
our opinion that the rural plan: of 
the future will contain consider ible 
amounts of cable and open-wire | nes 
with the “U” type wire used lar rely 
for the outer ends of the rural |ines 
and for very light leads where jhy- 
sical, economic and transmission con- 
ditions permit. 

Central Office 

Equipment Problen 

Turning for a moment to the 
central office equipment problem in 
connection with small office and 
rural line engineering, we find that 
this phase divides itself naturally 
into four subdivisions: (1) Large 
dial offices, (2) manual common bat- 
tery offices, (3) community dial of- 
fices and (4) magneto offices. 

All large dial offices of the Michi- 
gan Bell company now operating in 
the state, with the exception of four, 
have the rural lines handled from 
the DSA board on a manual mag- 
neto basis. The remaining four offices 
supply dial common battery service 
on all rural lines, and this service 
has proven very satisfactory. Equip- 
ment is now being installed to con- 
vert the rural lines in Flint to dial 
common battery operation the latter 
part of this year. 


In most of the manual common 
battery offices installed up to the 
latter part of 1937, rural lines 
were handled on a manual magneto 
basis. However, on manual com- 
mon battery offices installed within 
the last nine months, we have 
arranged for common battery op 
eration of the rural lines. 

Community dial offices of various 
types are being used throughout the 
state, both by the Independent com- 
panies and by ourselves. While I 
am not familiar with the operation 
of the rural lines from such offices 
in the Independent territory, I as- 
sume that it is the same as ours; 
that is, they are operated on a dial 
common battery basis. Our experi- 
ence to date indicates that this serv- 
ice is very satisfactory to our rural 
customers. 

Magneto offices, as mentioned be- 
fore, have been with us from the 
beginning, but it appears highly 
improbable that any will be installed 
in the future except in special cases 
or for very short periods to meet 
highly specialized operating condi- 
tions. 

The conversion of rural lines to 
common battery service removes any 
problem of station equipment since 
types of apparatus available in ur- 
ban centers, with few exceptions, can 
then be employed on the rural lines. 
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Into Modern 
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before completely satisfactory serv- 
ice can be given. 

Some assistance to the service 
company in the form of helpful su- 
pervision in repairs in their plant 
may, in many cases, be of consid- 
erable aid. In any event, it appears 
to us very definitely that our atti- 
tude should be one of offering all 
reasonable assistance to these com- 
panies in an effort to improve the 
overall grade of service rendered. 
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Seasonal service on rural lines is 
one which reflects primarily upon 
the “fill” and that, in turn, upon the 
service. It appears difficult to justify 
building lines for low fills for sub- 
scribers using them for a maximum 
of six months in the year, and this 
may be one of the special cases where 
line fills as low as eight should be in- 
creased somewhat. 

Community dial offices necessitate 
that manual equipment be available 
at control centers in order to handle 
the assistance calls and the toll calls 
from the unattended dial offices. With 
the necessity for manual equipment 
at the control center to handle as- 
sistance and toll traffic, it has been 
the practice to handle local service 
for the community at the control 
center on a manual basis. 

It is, of course, appreciated that 
this practice will vary with the 
size of the office, calling rate, 
amount of toll and assistance calls; 
and it is possible that other solu- 
tions might be worked out in some 
localities. 


Financial Aspects 


While our experience to date has 
been limited, studies have indicated 
that the overall financial results of 
converting magneto offices to common 
battery operation should be reason- 
ably satisfactory. 

From the standpoint of invest- 
ments, complete new central office 
equipment is usually involved to- 
gether with more or less rehabilita- 
tion of the outside plant. Replace- 
ment of the existing magneto station 
equipment is also involved. There is 
also the cost of arranging trunks at 
the master office to operate with the 
new equipment at the community dial 
office. In total these costs will rep- 
resent an appreciable outlay of new 
capital. 

The investment per station may or 
may not be changed, depending on 
the present investment in plant 
which will be displaced and the 
amount of outside plant work 
chargeable to the capital accounts. 
It may be expected that the invest- 
ment in central office equipment will 
be decreased. On the other hand, 
the investment in station equipment 
should be decreased. In the outside 
plant, cheaper types of construction, 
mentioned previously, may tend to 
minimize the net additions. 

Charges to the maintenance ac- 
counts are incurred in rehabilitating 
the outside plant and the station 
wiring, in station instrument 
changes, and in expenses of an un- 
usual nature usually associated with 
the cutover of the new office. While 





these may be relatively heavy in a 
particular year, depending somewhat 
on the number of offices converted, 
they are not recurring costs. 

From the standpoint of annual 
costs, it is our judgment, based on 
numerous studies of individual cases, 
that these will not differ materially 
from present costs under magneto 
operation. Looking ahead, it is ex- 
pected that with increased business, 
the showing as to net earnings in the 
small offices, will improve as com- 
pared with continued magneto opera- 
tion. 

Considered from the viewpoint of 
service and public approval, as well 
as from that of company operations, 
it is felt that much good will result 
in carrying forward a program of 
improvements in small offices and in 
rural lines. 


vy 
Telephones in Trailer 
at Ohio State Fair 


For the first time in the history of 
Ohio, telephones installed in an auto- 
mobile trailer were introduced at the 
88th annual Ohio State Fair, held in 
Columbus August 27 to September 2, 
for the convenience of officials and visi- 
tors attending the fair. 

The trailer was equipped with three 
public telephones and a switchboard in 
charge of an operator for facilitating 
calls to and from the fairgrounds. Not 
only were the telephones used for many 
calls within the city, but a large num- 
ber of long distance calls were recorded. 

The telephone booth trailer is similar 
to that introduced by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. at an auto- 
mobile show in Baltimore, Md., last fall 
(TELEPHONY of March 5, 1938). 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 





Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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The Manufacturers’ 
Department 


New Duplex Light for 


Maintenance Service 

The Carpenter Mfg. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has placed on the market a new 
portable combination search and flood 
light specially useful in telephone and 
telegraph line maintenance. It is classed 
as type “T & T,” weighs but 7.5 pounds; 
is equipped with a parabolic reflector 
projecting a 25,000-cp. beam up to one- 
fourth mile, and is particularly adapted 
to crossarm illumination in a 10-foot 





coeprtnaweind 


COPPERWELD TELEPHONE WIRES 


FOR 


OVERHEAD COMMUNICATION CIRCUITS 


————$—$—= 


EN Ginttaeine 


at any angle. Case and bracket are of 
No. 20-gauge, rust-proof, heavy enam- 
eled steel. Current is supplied by two 
No. 6 telephone type dry cells. The 
unit is only 10 inches high overall, and 
is of rugged construction for service 
in the field. vy 


Informational Bulletin on 
Copperweld Wire 
An eight-page data pamphlet has re- 
cently been published by the Copperweld 
Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., which is of 
particular interest to 
] operators of rural 
| lines. It is entitled 
—— | “Copperweld T el e- 
| phone Wires for Over- 
| head Communication 
Circuits” and _ infor- 





-_ mation is presented in 








Safety —Rehability of Service 











it concerning the me- 
| chanical and electrical 
characteristics of Cop- 
perweld telephone con- 
ductors. 

Illustrations are 
given of _ telephone 
lines of various types 
showing use of Cop- 
perweld wire, includ- 


ing long span rural 
lines. Tables and 
poeradt wom torah charts show physical 


and transmission 





characteristics of Cop- 
perweld telephone 
wire and also amount 











of storm load various 


wires will carry under 
identical conditions 
and when installed on 
wood poles in accord- 








Page arrangement of new bulletin of Copperweld Steel Co. giving 
information and data concerning Copperweld wire for communi- 


cation purposes. 


diameter circle up to 40 feet from the 
ground; it also has a spreading type 
floodlight reflector for work at the 
ground level over an area 20 feet in 
diameter. A single two-way toggle 
switch throws either lighting unit into 
service or maintains an open circuit 
when in the neutral position. 

(he parabolic refiector is triple sil- 
ver-plated, and the floodlighting reflec- 
tor is of exceptionally high quality. The 
lenses are of shatter-proof glass, and 
the rims are of shock-proof rubber ex- 
tending well beyond the lenses. The 
searchlight can be turned up or down 
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ance with usual con- 
struction practice. 

The _ splicing of 
Copperweld telephone 
wires is shown together with illustra- 
tions of the method of tying wires to 
insulators. Data is presented relating 
to Copperweld three-wire stranded con- 
ductors for special long line telephone 
circuits such as installed in connection 
with power transmission lines. 

, = 

New Exchange Building at 


Weeping Water, Neb. 

A new exchange building was recent- 

ly completed by The Lincoln Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. at Weeping Water, 
Neb., the new structure being 22 feet | 









































































“Say, Tom, have you noticed 
how few service complaints we've 
been getting since we been re- 
placing all those old drops with 
that new Ironite wire? I never 
thot there was any difference in 
drop wire till we started usin’ 
this Ironite. Yes, 1 agree with 
you it’s sure the berries. I’m 
glad the office is gettin’ it ex- 
clusive now for it saves a lot of 
trouble shooting and makes the 
service better.” 

IRONITE 
the modern drop wire—is cer- 
tainly most economical. 
First—it costs from 20% to 30% 
less than copperclad or bronze 
yet its conductivity and strength 
are equal. 
Second—The “armorplate” mica 
finished braid on the parallel or 
twisted pair is so tough and 
hard that it beats anything else 
in resisting wear on_ trees, 
posts, etc. 
Third—Ironite’s 30% pure rub- 
ber insulation prevents current 
loss 10 times more than most re- 
quirements. This saves batter- 
ies and generators and improves 
the signals. 
Fourth—The tough pure iron 
core—double galvanized—resists 
crystallization of wind sway and 
so holds up under extreme sleet 
loads. 
Fifth—Splices as solid as a weld 
and works as easy as copper. 
Altogether it pays any com- 
pany — large or small — ta 
avoid imitations and specify 
and insist on 

GENUINE IRONITE 
DROP WIRE 
Write for special quotations 
on quantity contracts 

PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 
35 West Van Buren St., CHICACO 


ONLY GENUINE 
IRONITE 





wide and 40 feet long, one-story high 
and of brick construction. It will house 
all the company’s activities in that city, 
including the commercial 
located in temporary 
the street from the new building. 
Work is under way on the in- 
stallation of a new two-position common 
battery switchboard. 


office, now 


quarters across 


now 


The new board is 
of Stromberg-Carlson manufacture and 
will incorporate such service features as 
flashing recall and audible ringing tone. 
The latest type of distributing frames, 
testing and power equipment and re- 
equipment for the toll lines will 
be installed. Officials of the Lincoln 
company expected the new central office 
to be in service by September 1. 

the 
building is an adequate 
and a fine 
entered by 


peater 


Included among features of the 


new exchange 


customer’s room basement 


which can be trucks over a 
driveway 
This 


leading from the alley. 


new structure replaces the one 
last 


wiped out an 


cestroyed by fire January 22 when 


flames entire business 
block in the town of Weeping Water. 
vv 
New Ringing Machine 
For Party Line Service 
A new type ringing machine has been 
developed and placed on the market by 
the Holtzer-( Electric Co., of 
Chicago, to 


Bos- 


‘abot 


Mass., 


ton, and meet the 





Se 


nee caring 
ine Clearin 
Gs Casts 







This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
1'/2” in diameter. 
breakage. 


No trouble with spring 





Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith "Center Cut" construction; | 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece | 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; | 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; | 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 





Designed by experts for experts; demanded 
by public utility companies everywhere, it 
will pay you to write for literature and prices. 


SEYMOURSMITH & SON, 


56 Main Street 








OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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New building of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Weeping Water, Neb.. 


which will house all company activities in that city. 


ringing current 
party line instal- 
lations requiring the minimum of atten- 
tion at the exchange and at the 
telephones. 

In harmonic party-line 
it is essential to have 
rent constantly 


demand for a source of 


supply for harmonic 
sub- 
scribers’ 
installations 
the ringing cur- 
in frequency and to ap- 
proach a sine 
This four-frequency motor 
generator was designed by the Holtzer- 
Cabot company to embody these impor- 


Wave, as nearly as pos- 


sible. new 


tant features. It is claimed that for 
economy, simplicity and ability to run 
for long periods without attention, this 


new motor-generator is unsurpassed. 
It has no moving conductors and re- 
quires neither 
Its output is 2 
The generator 
solid Alnico castings 
shaft. The 
a two-bearing frame 


brushes nor collector 


rings. 5 watts. 
of four 
mounted on a 


rotors consist 
single built in 
with wool-packed 
assuring adequate 
lubrication over long periods of opera- 
tion. This generator is 
nected to the 
ible coupling, 


generator is 


oil-return bearings, 


directly con- 
means of a flex- 
both major and generator 
being mounted on a channel iron base. 
The motor in this ringing ma- 
chine is of the well-known Holtzer- 
Cabot rugged construction. 


motor by 


new 


design and 






alternat- 
both. 
is a speed-gov- 


either 
drive, or 


furnished for 
ing or direct current 
Mounted on the 
erning device to hold the set to an even 


It can be 


motor 


speed and to insure constant ringing 
frequencies. 
Coin collect and other contact-inter- 


devices be mounted and 
shaft extension 
should such additional 
This generator 
1,000 revolutions per 


rupting 
driven directly 
of the 
equipment be 
operates at 


may 

from a 
generator, 
desired. 
min- 
ute and is designed to deliver 25 watts 
at four 3344, 50 and 
135 


frequencies—16%s, 


667% cycles, at 75, 100, and 175 


volts, no load. 

The overall length of the machine is 
the width, 10 inches, and the 
125% ins. 


54 inches, 
height, The shipping weight 
is 325 pounds. 
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Prices in the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., 
Copper steady; 
10.12%; 
steady; 
ward, 
York 
Zine steady; 
forward, 4.75. 
20.00. 


September 6: 
electrolytic 
10.25. Tin barely 
nearby, 43.00; for- 
spot, New 
4.75. 
and 
virgin, 99 
14.00. 


spot, 
export, 
spot and 
43.10. Lead steady; 
4.90@4.95; East St. 
East St. 
Aluminum, 
Antimony, 


Louis, 


Louis spot 


per cent, 


spot, 


iT 


View of Holtzer-Cabot new ringing machine for party-line service. 
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THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Subsidiary 


NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 






TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


aK O P P CE R S «subsidiary 
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ght coming from each of these tiny elements. 


an antenna and amplified of li 
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television 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


221 W. WALTON ST. 
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Ahead OF DESTRUCTION 


TRADE- MARKS 


Ray LABE 
LONG LIFE 


Li; 


LEPHONE CEH 


thone’” Cell is the origina! ah 


Cell greatly impro 


ved 


ke 4,,: 
ape ®specially for releohOet 


: t delivers long § 
Mity “Niformity and 


ervice 


depen” 


in the highest degr** 


MTIONAL CARBON CO 
D canpor 


UNIT O 
“ARbioe (Tg 


F 
AN 


Ine 


No norror rides the night wind like a forest fire... but messages of warn- 


ing, calls for men and equipment, directions to the fire fighters speed still 


faster, thanks to the telephone. 


In the age-long conquest of this roaring, murdering terror of the big 
woods, man has forged no other weapon so powerful as the instrument that 
speeds the human voice ahead of the destruction. And the action that people 


expect and get, is ever in the keeping of the dry cell. 


Because subscribers must have 
service, whether they wish to 
swap recipes or avert catastrophe, 
the“Eveready,’ ‘Columbia,’ “Gray 
Label” Long-Life Telephone Cell 
is first-choice with seasoned tele- 
phone men the country over. 
They find sustained voltage and 
consistent economy serve manage- 
ment and subscriber equally well. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide [fj and Carbon Corp. 


The words ‘Eveready,’ “Columbia” and “Gray 
Label” are trade-marks of National Carbon 
Company, Inc. 


The Heart of the Magneto Telephone 














CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











HELP WANTED 





MANAGER WANTED—Experienced 
all around telephone man, age 25 to 40, 
for district manager of area serving 2,500 
telephones. Attach small kodak picture to 
letter of application, giving age, references 





and experience. Address 8730, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
MANAGER WANTED—Man having 


experience, capable of operating telephone 
company having exchange area serving 
9,000 telephones. Age must be between 
30 and 40. Give experience, references, 
and age with small photograph. Will con- 
sider confidential. Address 8731, 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Auditor capable of super- 
vising accounting of Class A telephone 
company. Enclose small photograph with 
application outlining education, age, expe 
rience in telephone accounting and refer- 
ences. Replies will be treated confiden- 
tially. Address Telephone Management 
Co., 16th floor, Lincoln Tower, Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











KNORTH ELECTRIC 
MAGNETO SWITCH- 
BOARD EQUIPMENT 


No. 69 line jacks, double 
cutoff 


No. 4 drops—10 per strip 
No. 4—plugs 
No. 94 keys 


Switchboard generators 


(Practically New—Save 50%,) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also 0 circuit. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: Thoroughly 
capable man wants position with progres- 
sive telephone company. 
Chief, switchboard repairman 
and installer ; some engineering experience ; 
can supervise group of exchanges and men 
with results. Address 8742 
TELEPHONY. 


equipment 
care of 


AUDITOR, experienced in Class “A” 
telephone accounting, all phases, desires 
position with company in the middle west. 
Address 8711, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Registered 
electrical engineer, State of Ohio; uni- 
versity graduate; five years’ telephone ex- 
perience outside plant construction, main- 
tenance—central office and outside plant, 
also plant engineering. Five years ap- 
praisal engineer, power and light company. 
Seeks position as telephone company man- 
ager or construction superintendent. Ad- 
dress 8709, care of TELEPHONY. 





YOUNG 
nance job, 
years’ 
care of 


MAN desires plant mainte- 
either inside or outside. Nine 
varied experience. 
TELEPHONY. 





CABLE-SPLICER, good on locating 
and clearing all cable trouble. Good switch- 
board man and trouble-shooter. Can give 
results instead of excuses. Have complete 
testing equipment. Address 8662, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — University 
Graduate B. E. E. ’35, with 7 months’ en- 
gineering and dial equipment installation 
training with large manufacturer of tele- 
phone equipment, seeks junior position 
with telephone company or manufacturer. 
Address 8720, care of TELEPHONY. 





MAN AND WIFE want magneto ex- 
change to operate. Experienced. Good 
reference. Prefer Ohio, Indiana or near- 
by state. Available now. Address 8685, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


Experienced Wire 


Address 8719, | 





CARPENTER 
MASTER-LIGHTS 


ANNOUNCE THE NEW TYPE 
"T&T" DUPLEX LIGHT FOR 
TELEPHONE REPAIR CREWS, 





Searchlight beam 
for 10-ft. circle 
at top of pole., 


Floodlight for in- 
side and under- 
ground jobs 


USES TWO NO. 6 TELEPHONE 
DRY CELL BATTERIES. 


STURDY—VERY POWERFUL. 





MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


CARPENTER MASTER-LIGHTS 
ARE STANDARD WITH 
A HUNDRED TELEPHONE, 
TELEGRAPH AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES. 
Write for a “T&T” 


on approval 


CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


| CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONY 


| 
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COMMISSION RUL- 
INGS AND HEARINGS 


(Continued from page 42) 
five-party (wall), $2.00; business rural, 
$3.50 and residence rural, $2.00. 

August 31: Conditioned that its ac- 
tion shall not result in any increase in 
rates or the adoption of practices det- 
rimental to the public, the commission 
approved and filed a new toll contract 
between the Lynchburg-Mt. Orab Tele- 
phone Co. and the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


August 30: Authority granted the 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. to 
install a full metallic common battery, 
non-attendant automatic telephone ser- 
vice at its Paden exchange. 

September 2: The commission grant- 
ed request of the Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Okeene, to dismiss its complaint 
against the Consumers Rural Electric 
Co., because the controversy has been 
settled. The telephone company had 
alleged interference with its service 
from the REA power line. 

September 28: Hearing on complaints 
of the Southwest Telephone Co. vs. the 
Intercounty Electric Co-operative of 
Norman, and of the North Union Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Alfalfa County Elec- 
tric Co-operative of Cherokee, Okla., al- 
leging inductive interference and asking 
for relief. Similar complaints were 
first heard before the commission 
March 17, 1938, and continued until 
after the commission decided whether 
it had jurisdiction over REA-financed 
electric power projects. 

The commission issued an order June 
16 holding that it had no jurisdiction 
over the subject matter in such com- 
plaints where telephone companies with 
grounded lines sought to require rural 
cooperative power lines, financed by the 
REA, to share with them the cost of 
making the telephone lines metallic or 
moving pole lines to eliminate inductive 
interference. 

At the September 28 hearing the com- 
mission will determine whether it will 
dismiss the Southwest Telephone Co. 
and the North Union Telephone Co. 
complaints for lack of jurisdiction to 
enforce commission order No. 1946 
amended by order No. 17086 against 
the rural cooperatives. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


September 6: Hearing in Madison in 
case of the Bonduel Telephone Co. 

September 7: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. for authority to remove its tele- 
phone line located in towns of Couderay 
and Edgewater, Sawyer county. 

September 7: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise telephone 
rates and to install automatic dial ser- 
vice at its Dodgeville exchange. 

September 8: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. for authority to install dial equip- 
ment, to increase and revise rates at 
Belleville exchange. 

September 8: Hearing in Madison on 
application of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates and install automatic dial equip- 
ment at its Witwen exchange. 

September 9: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. to discontinue local magneto service 
at Mineral Point. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1938 
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